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THE ACTRESS’S LAST SCENE, 
FROM BERANGER’S 
It snows, it snows, but on the pavement sti 
nd prays, nor lifts her head ; d 
which the blast blows shrill, 
Shivering she kneels aud waits for bread, 
Hither each morn she gropes her weary way ,; 
Winter and summer there is she, 
Blind is the wretched creature ! well-a-day!— 
Ah give the blind one charity. 


Ali! once far different did that form appear, 
That sunken cheek, that colour wan, 

The pride of thronged theatres, to hear 
Her voice, enraptured Paris ran ; 

In smiles or tears before her beauty’s shrine, 
Which ot us has not bowedtheknee?— 
Who owes not to ber charms some dreams divine 

Ah! give the blind one charity! 


How oft when from tle crowded spectacle, 
Homeward her rapid courses flew ; 

Adoring crowds would on her footsteps dwell, 
Andloud huzzas her path pursue. 

To hand her from the glittering car, that bore 
Her home to scenes of mirth and glee, 

How many rivals throng’d around her door— 
Ah! give the blind onecharity! 


When all the arts to her their homage paid, 
How splendid was her gay abode; 

What mirrors, marbles, bronzes were displayed, 
“ributes by love on love bestowed ! 

How duly did the muse her banquets gild, 
Faithful to her posterity ; 

In every palace willthe swallow build! 
Ah! give the poor one charity! 


But sad reverse—sudden disease appears: 
Her eyes are quenched, her voice is gone. 
And here, forlorn and poor for twenty years, 

The blind one kneels and begs alone. 

Who once so prompt her generous aid to lend ? 
What hand more liberal, frank, and free, 
Than that she scarcely ventures to extend 7— 

Ah! give the poor one charity ! 


Alas for her! for faster falls the snow, 
And every limb grows stiff with cold: 

That rosary once woke her smile, which now 
Her frozen flngers hardly hold. 

lt, bruised beneath so many woes, her heart 
By pity still sustain’d way be, 

Lest even her faith in heaven itself depart, 
Ah! give the poor one charity. 


From the August number of Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE LAST DUEL I HAD A HAND IN. 
By C. O’ Donohue, late Ensign 18th Royal Irish. 


If few people love fighting, but few have entirely 
avoided it at one period or other of their sublnnary 
transit. Some persons fight when they are angry, 
some when drunk, many for money, some through 
jealousy, some for honour, some for promotion, some 
for the wives and daughters of their friends, some 
for their own, some for religion, some lest they 
should be considered cowards, some to preserve their 
own country’s does not gften happen) some 
(this is more frequently the case) for the rights of 
others. In Spain, the chief fighting is among the 
smugglers for tobacco, which ends in smoke; in 
England we fight for freedom, which ends in nearly 
the same. In Arabia they fight for plunder; in 
France, for ‘‘la gloire;” in Russia, because the ezar 
wills it; in Holland, for the preservation of com- 
merce; along the Spanish Main, for its destruction; 
on the Guinea Coast, for men to sell; in New Zea- 
land, for men to eat; in Jreland only we fight for fun. 
Man is the same in all ages, all climes, all countries 
—only a lie altered by cireumstanees—since the 
first ducl between Cainand Abel, down tothe one | 
contrived to have a hand in the other day, on the top 
ofa bare high hill, honeyeombed with coal mines, 
Within a mile and a half of Milford chureh—man is 
the same, now fighting furiously, though more inclin- 
ed to let it alone—now taking a sly peep about hin, 
and running like a Belgian or Portuguese when he 
can accomplish his eseape cleverly, Not that 1 by 
any means suppose le braves Belges, or the ragged 
Lusitanian, could not be brought to the ‘‘scratch,” 
as the member for Pontefract and Lord Coventry 
would say, if an adequate stimulus were applied, al- 
though facts, which are deuced stubborn things, are 
decidedly against both the one and the other; but I 
conceive the free navigation of the Scheldt, the pos- 
session of the citadel of Antwerp, their hatred of 
their many-breeched neighbours, the love of their 
king, to be far too trifling inducements to lead them 
into bodily danger; and as to glory !—talk to them of 
Quatre Bras mud!—talk to the heroes of something 
they can comprehend—something tangible—some 
substance they have seen, felt or tasted-—but not one 
word about Antwerp. Well, I’m glad that Chasse 
did not bring the cathedral down about their ears, nor 
send a round shot through the alter-piece by Dome- 
nichino, nor touch up the kitchen range at the Boule 
d’ Or, nor—but I find I am straying from the direct 
line of road I started on, into the byways of Belgian 
politics, witha sheep’s-eye at the Portuguese, with 
which—the bright star of my fate be ed!—Iam 


not called to soil my fingers, instead of bowling away, 
with the velocity of Goldsworthy Gurney’s latest 
invented patent, elastic, unadulterated, sky-rocket 
steam-coach, slick right away, as Mrs. Trollope’s 
Jonathan expresses himself, to the conclusion of my 
story and my paper. 

Having in the course of life seen much of the prac- 
tice, as well as studied the theory of war, I wished 
to know how the military in Ireland managed in their 
tithe campaigns. I was anxious about the state of a 
little farm 1 have in Clare, which Mr. O’UConnell 
and his Volunteers might think worth confiscating for 
the general good; and the particular advantage of 
some no-shirted patriotic agitator, and perhaps | had 
a notion that J might be appointed to fill the place of 
one of the stipendiary magistrates likely to be shot 
before next summer. Lord Althorp’s game-bill had 
gone near to destroy all the hares, patridges, and 
pheasants in England. My gun, like St Peter’s 
keys, 

‘¢Was rusty and the lock was dull;”’ 


Ponto was idle: so 1 made up my mind fora trip to 
the greenest isle of the ocean. My friends at the Ju- 
uior United Service Club recommended me to make 
my will, buy a pair of Rock’s best double-barrelled 
detonating pistols, lend my grey to Harry Peyton, 
send my last notions on political economy to Mr. 
Babbage, learn to cross myself,and beware of White- 
feet and black-legs, toomuch whisky punch, Boyton, 
O’Gorman Makon, and Tom Steele. 

I made up my mind for the worst, stepped into 
the Bristol mail, dreamed I was in purgatory, and 
awoke at my journey’send. I was late in coming on 
board; in factI just saved my distance, as the boat 
was clearing the locks of the basin when a Bristol fly 
whirled me down to the quay. I flung my carpet bag 
on the quarterdeck, to the terror and almost auni- 
hilation of the steward, whose head it encoutered, 
seized my portmanteau in one hand and gun-case in 
the other, leaped from the swing bridge to the pad- 
dle box, was followed by my beautiful Ponto, and 
found myself one of a motley group of passengers in 
in the war-office steam-packet Safety Valve, bound 
for Cork. The weather might have been good for 
the farmers; it was detestable for travellers by land 
or sea. Sleet and rain were carried right against us 
hy a biting north-west wind.—Not an atom of clear 
sky was there to give promise of finer times: the 
deck passengers drew their great coats close about 
their arms and chins: the captain of the vessel thrust 
his hands deeper into the recesses of his breeches’ 
pocket; and the old pilot at the wheel—a fine hard- 
a-weather fellow—while he turned his face, like 
flint, right in the wind’s eye, occasionally shook the 
drops from his hair and brows, like some large New- 
foundland dog just from the sea. It was by no means 
a favourable medium to see a landscape through; but 
I could not descend into the cabin while the stupen- 
dous rocks of St. Vincent towered in bold masses 
over our heads, every here and there, as we passed 
rapidly on, shewing openings, where copse and 
woodland clad the sides of ravines, brown and leaf- 
less at this ungenial season of the year, but present- 
ing features which my recollection and imagination 
decked in sunshine and verdure. I remember the 
times when I had wandered through their recesses 
by moonlight, or wooed the shade from the noon- 
day’s sun, hasked on some broad stone, enjoying the 
dreamy delights of an ideal existence, or, ere the 
dull realities of life had chased away the bright and 
gorgeous visions of the imagination, sauntered 
through their retreats, 

‘In deep deliram of romantic thought.” 


_ Time, steam, and the tide, bring our years and 
Journeyings to an end, ‘tas it werea tale that is 
told.” Avon and her banks—rock, wood, and mud 
—were left far behind; King Road receded under 
our lec; the Somersetshire hills sunk in distance 
and mist, and we went to dinner. ee 

Such a dinner! Ye gods! sucha dinner!—Spirit 
of Ude, forbid that I ever again assist at such ano- 
ther! Such steamed beef, steamed carrots, steamed 
mutton, steamed pork, steamed onions, steamed 
grease, filth, fowls, cabbage, black puddings, and 
tripe—all apparently steamed in the same boiler 
that steamed us along, and flavored with the same 
oil that prevented friction in the machinery and 
supplied the lights in the engine room. Yet our 
goodly company, fifty-two in number, men, wo- 
man, and children, ate, drank, jostled, shoved, 
carved, grumbled, called, scolded, quarrelled, gob- 
bled, and gabbled, with a velocity and pertinacity 
scarcely exceeded by the rapidity and endurance of 
the lever that set our paddles turning. The motion 
of the vessel and repletion soon produced their dire 
effects. Every berth had an occupant; end the table 
which a short time before groaned under the weight 
of the feast andthe elbows of the replenishes, was 
deserted, except by a short half dozen, who still 
stoutly resisted the enemy sea-sickness, under the 


shield of potent whiskey punch, apparently callous 


to the audible sufferings of their recumbent mess- 
mates. 

Inever pretended to be squeamish; but I could 
stand no longer the confined air of the cabin yor the 
contortions of my companions. I, who in my time 
have been east, west, and south, gibbed north about 
—have cruised in almost every craft that swims, 
from a Folkestone logger to a first-rate—have been 
soldier, sailor, West India planter, indigo-grower, 
and what not, since I first left my home at Baliybeg 
to join the Royal Irish at Limerick, just at the com- 
mencement of the L[rish Rebellion, (of which, by the 
by, I have told you something already, in a late 
number of Fraser.) I really could not longer en- 
dure the concatenation of abominations below, and 
sought the free and pure, though chilling, blast on 
deck, ere sympathy might reduce me to the neces- 
sity of whining forth an application for the steward’s 
assistance. I have been too intimatelyacquainted 
with the realms of Father Neptune to feel any 
qualms, let Boreas or Auster sweep the bosom of 
of his broad domains; but when on the rolling sea, 
give me a companion whose foot is as firm on the 
plank as my own—not one 


‘*Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving 


give me a hale and jolly seaman in preference to a 
sick prime minister, Whig or Tory, L joined our 
captain in his quarter-deck walk; ‘It blows fresh 
captain.” 


‘*Yes sir, yes—we shall have more of it when we 
put our nose below Lundy. Now you see it freshes 
upat W.S.W. and then veers round to west, and 
may be a point tothe northward, and then back 
again. Steady with the helm, John. Then you 
see, sir, we must just carry on as we best can. We 
have two seventies (horse power engines, )and dodge 
along through most weather; but, as you say, sir, it 
blows smartish—a fresh hand at the bellows aloft 
sir—ha! ha!—Steward, a glass of cold gin and water. 
Most of the passengers on their beam ends by this 
time—breaking bulk, sir, as we say—starting their 
stowage;—you’ll excuse my jocularity, sir. Out of 
your course halfa point, John. A terrible mess 
most of ’emin below, sir. You getting sick, sir?” 

“Me! no captain, thank you—1 dodge along 
through most weathers, like your own craft; but like 
the Safety Valve, | cannot carry on without smoke— 
ll borrow a light for my segar from the glim in the 
binnacle.” 

‘True blue!—if not, I’m a Dutchman,”’ said the 
skipper. ‘‘L thought so just now, when we came up 
to the sea with a weather-roll, and you didn’t grab 
any thing to hold on by. Thought you looked queer- 
ish, however, at dinner, when you overhauled a beau- 
tiful bit of rare beef I sent you, but didn’t stow it— 
*twas unaccountably nice—and so were the greeas— 
very. Keep a small helm, John;—confound your 
cross-jack eyes! you’re yawing about like a China- 
man with his tiller ropes gone—I’m blest if 1 don’t 
think you’re three sheets inthe wind! Let her go 
her course, you lubber, do!” 

‘You must be gratified, captain, at having your 
decks clear of the live lumber.” 

‘Ay, ay, that Lam! I’d rather be towed astern 
for a mile like a four pound piece of pork to catch a 
shark, than be bound to answer all the questions 
asked. ‘How’s the wind, captain?’ asks one. When 
shall we land?’ asks another. ‘What turns the 
wheels?’ says another. ‘La! is that the steam?’ says 
a chap with a lanyard to his watch of as good silver 
as ever a boatswain hung his call to, pointing to the 
smoke out of our funnel. I’m jiggered if one lady 
had’nt the modesty to request I'd stop the ship, for 
she was getting sick. ’Tisa pleasure to get them 
out of one’s way. They are all tween decks now, 
thank God! but the couple yonder, just close to the 
weather quarter-davits; and they seem to be billing 
and cooing as sweet as you please—quite altogether 
too comfortable to be sick.” 

OW hat makes you think that they are billing and 
cooing?’ 

“Way ? because I saw him squeezing her starboard 
fin, and kiss it afterwards; and then he claps his arms 
round her waist as firm as a topsail-sheet stopper, 
to prevent her tender body chafing against the tafferil 
rail. Icouldn’t help laughing just now, when he 
cribbed my mate’s peajacket to put about her feet 
—and preity one’s they are too. 

‘Is this damsel good looking?” 

‘As comely a lass as you’d see ina week’s shore 
cruise; not over bluffin the bows, but a clear run 
abaft, and just as much bearing as would make her 
stand well up to her sticks; her teeth are white asa 
nigger’s—its too dark to see em now—beautiful 
head rails they are surely; and what I admire is, she 
ha’nt got none of your flying kites aloft—top hamp- 
er that may be well enough to leeward of a hedge or 
a row of houses, but a terrible deal too much light 
duck to show in abarkie like mine in these latitudes. 
She’d be a beauty for a seaman’s wife.” 


jaw. 


the pair spliced?” 

“T shouldn’t think they’d swung in the same ham- 
mock yet, cause you see there’re too loving. Once 
the tie is clenched, and the parties shipped, they 
soon find out another’s rate of sailing, by and large. 
Then comesa squall—scoldings ho!—side out for a 
bend—and draw the splice! Law bless you sir!— 
sensible people who have their own and their own- 
er’s matters to look after, can’t be always making 
love to their wives—’tisn’t feasible—is it?” 


**Sensibly said, captain! You have inoculated me 
with the interest you feelin this couple. I wish it 
was light enough to see what they are about.” 

** And can’t you guess—you that have swam in 
blue waters? I should say he is whispering light 
airs and fine weather into herear, and she is chalk- 
ing down in his log the distance and bearing of 
Cape Fly-away, which may be the ehurch, He 
treshens his nip with a suck of her first—she turns 
all manner of colours, like a dying dolphin, only we 


whale blowing. She says, pa and ma a’m agreeable 

or, may be, won’t shell out the corianders—or, 
perhaps, want her to marry achap with more money 
than brains or seantling, all of which are breakers 
ahead; but he, for the life of him, won’t spring his 
luff, but carries on, not caring a fig; and I dare say 
she, poor-soul! thinks all he says to beas true as 
Norie’s Navigation, till———-My eyes! if here a’nt 
the fat man that came on hoard with her—I_ believ 
’tis her father. You’ll see if he dont give her 
salt-eel for her supper, for suffering that spark to 
come so close athwart her quarter.” 


The skipper’s conjectures were well founded. A 
large stout man, enveloped in a huge cloak and red 
comforter, issued from the hatchway ashe spoke, 
and soon descended again with the young lady. As 
they went down the companion-ladder, a light from 
the steward’s pantry fell uponas pretty a foot and 
neatly turned ancle as ever dashed dew froma cow- 
slip or chalk froma floor. Another ray convinced 
me that their owner’s dark hazle eyes were not set 
ina very good face for nothing, for I detected the 
look she turned upwards to meet the gaze of the 
younker who was assisting her below, and it said 
as plainly as eye could speak, or Amanda cry, 
‘¢ Thou art mine, and 1 am thine;” or, as the skip- 
per said to me when he saw it, ** Now if the 
governor was away, and he were to open his arms, 
she would rush into them, likea shin of beef into a 
soldier’s knapsack.” I went below soon afterwards, 
and asked the steward where I was to sleep. 


“ On the table or under the table, whichever you 
please, sir,”? was the answer, ‘‘all the berths were 
secured before you came on board.” 

‘*Can I have a mattrass?” 

‘* Not one left, sir; but I’ll put a couple of double 
blankets on the table for you.” 


Tony Lumpkin’s three chairs and a bolster form~- 
ed a paradise, compared to two blankets and a table 
ina steam boat. Things, however, were not quite 
so sad with me yet. I gently edged a passenger, 
who was snoring on his back onthe floor, off his 
mattrass,—thanks to the quantity of whiskey-punch 
he drank, he was unconscious to any thing but his 
dreams!—and having placed a form alongside the 
table, and three chairs next the form, I laid my ac~ 
quired mattrass thereon, rolled a great-coat, for a 
pillow, under my head, slipped off my coat ané 
waistcoat, put my snuff-box and pocket-handkerchief 
into my nightcap, prepared for a snooze. My 
position was a choice one, and as the chairs pre 
vented my rolling over on one side, and the table 
from fetching away on the other. But, comfortabla 
as was my berth, I could not close my eyes without 
having the feet, ankles, and eyes of this damsek 
dancing before me. I could neither get a wink of 
sleep, nor conceive why. Twenty years agol should 
have thought myself in love, but those follies are 
nearly past with me now. [ tried one side, them 
another; I lay onthe broard of my back, and ea- 
deavoured to count athousand. Nouse! I opened 
my eyes, and began to whistle ‘ Patrick’sday in 
the morning.” 

‘You whistle uncommonly out of tune, sir,” 
said a testy old fellow, who a few minutes before 
had almost hove up his soul from his stomach. 

cannotsleep, sir,” said I. 

‘* ] wish to Heavens you were sea-sick,” said he. 

“* Steward! bring mea glass of brandy: cried a 
young man the floor to me. “ Aglass of 
brandy, you thief!—quick! 

to sick, sir,” said I to him, 

“ Sick, is it?” said he, clapping his hand on his 
** By Gor! Pd be proud to change the worst 
tooth-ache ever [ had for the say-siekness. Bring 


grinder.” 


He swallowed the brandy. “How do you feel 


ir?” I asked. . 
is it? Why, then, by Gor! I feel as if 


can’t see ’em, and he sighs like a young South Sea ; 
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wouldn’t givs a pin to be what you'd calla (ittle 
better. Bad luck to the day I left Skibbereen!” 

** O dear! Odear! say-sickness is the devil—Who 
—whaw—whroo!” roared another fellow. ‘‘Stew- 
ard! bring me acup of tay. When will we land at 
all? Is the night stormy, sir?” ; 

«¢ Blows like fury, sir,” said I; ‘Lut nothing to 
what it will be by and by, when we are out of the 
British Channel, and exposed to the open sea.” 

“©The Lord save us!” said the poor man. ‘* I am 
terrible bad, and can’t be worse; nor close my eyes, 
nor any thing else, for this gentleman next me, who 
is snoring like a pig in the right ear. Faith, sir! | 
think he is worse since you helped yourself to his 
mattrass. Whoo—whaw—whroo—oo! O Lord! may 
be I'll be two days at this work; nothing but—whoo 
—wraw—aw—aw! Steward, for the love of hea- 
vens a sup of tay!” 

‘*Where am I too sleep, steward?” asked a tall 
fat man, raising his face from the table where it had 
rested for some time, and turning it towards the 
light. This was the father of the dulcinea of the 
deck. He had been for some time moaning and 
groaning, deploring his sad fate, and drinking hot 
whiskey and water, as if alive to the distilling inte- 
rests and excise duties, notwithstanding his miseries. 
‘<I am very sick, steward; 1 want to go to bed: 
where am I to sleep?” 

He, too, was offered the accommodation of a 
couple of double blankets anda table. At this time 
there was so much motion in the vessel that nothing 
was steady in the cabin unsecured with a lashing.— 
Hats, carpet-bags, and boots, were rolling in happy 
variety to leeward, as the steamboat heeled over; and 
such being the case, our fat friend arguing by ana- 
logy, thought it probable he might roll over too, 

** Never fear, sir,” answered the steward, a bu!- 
let-headed fellow from Cork; ‘‘V’ll engage if ye’ll 
hold on fast when she pitches, not a ha’porth will 
you slip.” 

‘*A happy thought of yours, Mr. Steward,” said 
I; ‘* but suppose the gentleman should by aceident 
fail in holding on, down he comes upon me; and | 
reckon your weight, sir, at about nineteen stone— 
rather too much of an incubus in a gale of wind.— 
Pray my good air, eschew the rascal’s proposals; save 
me from the prospect of the rack, and him from 
a beating.” 


**T am very ill, indeed, sir,” said he with a long 
face, growing more yellow and green every instant. 

**Really sir, said I, ** you do look uncommonly 
bad; but that will wear off in time, I have seldom 
known sea-sickness last above a week, or ten days at 
most.’ 


**Confound you!” growled the testy old gentle- 
man who ha} not admired my whistling. 

**] am ill-—excessively ill,” said the fat man, look- 
ing more rueful: ‘*a little sleep, sir, would do me 
good, and I have no place where I can rest.” 

At this moment I saw through the door-way into 
the ladies’ cabin. A pair of bright eyes were peep- 
ing in our direction, and I detected the shadow of a 
man against the bulk-head, at the foot of the compa- 
nion ladder. ‘Thinks I to myself, I know a couple 
who are neither sick nor sleepy, and for once in my 
lite, I'l do a good-natured action. 


J cannot rest neither, sir,” said I to my miser- 
able friend. ‘*‘ You may try your hand ata snooze, 
if you like, on this most excellent contrivance of 
mine; but remember, out you must turn when I get 
tired of the deck and my own society. I feel, sir, 
for any gentleman who may be sea-sick; it must be 
rather unpleasant. Sleep will do you good; sleep, 
sir, therefore, if you can for two hours, then it will 
be my turn.” 

He was profuse in his acknowledgments of grati, 
tude for my kindness, threw off his clothes in a twink- 
ling, stretching himself on the form I had just quitt- 
ed, and was snoring before I had drawn my cigar- 
case from the poeket of my great coat. 

I meta fine broad-shouldered, strapping young 
fellow, to whom the shadow on the bulk-heau belong- 
ed, at the door of the ladies’ erbin, close to the foot 


of the companion. His handsome eyes were com- 
municating a certain intelligence to a handsomer pair 
within; his hands were occasionally extracted from 
the side pockets of a blue round jacket which he wore 
toenforce his looks—not daring, I suppose, to speak; 
and now and then he peeped sharply enough about 
him, to see if he was watched. | liked his smile, 
the free attitude he was in, the cut of his jacket, and 
the cut of his jib altogether: I could bave sworn that 
he was a seaman and a gentleman. 

** Now is your time, my hearty!” said I, touching 
hiselbow. ‘Old Blowhard is on his beam-ends— 
brought up just there all standing, full of whiskey as 
he can stow, and sure to sleep out the rest of the 
watch, like a ground-tier butt.” 

«‘Who the devil ave you?” asked he, turning sharp 
round on his heel. 

** Never mind,” said [, * who I am; just take the 
good the gods provide you. Argus’s eyes are clos- 
ed—the coast is clear above—so you may walk the 
deck or the plank, whichever you please, in company 
or by yourself.” : 

Soon afterwards I saw him taking excessive pains 
to prevent his charge suffering from the night air.— 
He rolled ber up in a couple of cloaks, whieh he bor- 
rowed from the eabin-floor, and placed himself close 
alongside of her to keep her warm and comfortable. 

Before the two hours were expired I got tired of 
the deck, and went below, Matters were nearly 
io the same state [ Jeft them; some were sick and 


conscious of what was going on above his head, and | 
the poor gentleman from Skibbereen groaning with 
the tooth-ache. Was 1 to disturb the occupier of 
the bed, or to accommodate — with the two 
double blankets and the table! It was clear that he 
or I must be reduced to the last alternative; if he, I 
ran the risk of being disturbed by his weight coming 
on the top of me; if J, then I should not get any sleep 
certainly, but if I rolled over I should fall upon him, 
which could not injure me much. I therefore de- 
cided in favour of the double blankets and the table. 
Behold me, then, on my back, only separated from 


off at each heave of the sea, and only keeping my posi- 
tion by holding on stoutly either edge of the table.— 
As the Safety Valve rose over the wave, I hada 
chance of sliding backwards on the head; as she 
plunged into it, fran the risk of pitching forwards 
into the steward’s pantry: when we heeled over to 
the port, I was in danger of pitching away among the 
trunks and boots: and when we came up to the wea- 
ther-roll, I rather hoped to be cast upon the huge 
stomach of my fat friend. Thus I lay in purgatory 
for several mortal hours. 

At length the lamp of the cabin grew dim, the 
noise from the sick and snoring less distinct, the fur- 
niture more blended with the human figures; my 
grasp of the table gradually relaxed, and I was at Jast 
beginning to dose, when I was startled by something | 
touching my feet. I opened my eyes; the last flick- | 
er of flame from the lamp waved and expired: we were 
left with wMat little light was afforded by the first. 
grey of the morning’s dawn. Icouldnot distinguish 
any thing, and again tried to sleep; something again 
pushed my feet, and pressed heavily on my shins. 
** What’s that?” cried J, raising my head. 

* Whisht! whisht!” whispered a voice close to me. 
‘© Whisht!” said I; ‘* who are you? and what do 
you mean by whisht?” 

** Ah, sir, whisht! be aisey, can’tye?”” The pres- 
sure became heavier on my shins, and extended to- 
wards my shoulder. , 

‘¢ Pray, sir,” said I, ‘* don’t lay on me, if you 
please.” 

** Whisht! whisht!” said he; and fairly stretched 
himself down on my body, from shoulder to heel. 

‘© ?Pon my soul, sir!” said J, ** the cabin is far too 
warm for such an upper blanket, and you will find 
youself deuced uncomfortable.” 

‘© Whisht, sir! whisht! and let me alone,” was all 
the answer I got. 

By Jove,” cried J, ** this is rather too much of a 
good joke. For God’s sake, sir, consider! Lam 
uncommonly thin, and must be an unpleasant person 


me—soft as a feather bed: you will oblige me ex- 
ceedingly, sir, by trying him.” 

‘*Is it the fat linen-draper, whose daughter I am 
going to marry?” said he. ‘*Ah, sir, whisht! I. 
am very well as Lara, and would trouble you to let | 
me alone.” 
‘* Hang me if I do though!” eried I; ** so walk off | 
with yourself at once, for Lam tired of having your | 
elbow in my ear.” 

‘1s devilish unkind of you, whoever you are,” 

said he; ** and I7ll be shot if I stay here any longer.” 

He raised himself on his hands and knees; the ves- 

se] gave a heavy lurch to starboard; | lent him a lift 

with my knee, and over he went, with all the elasti- 

city of a sack of potatoes, plump on the linen-draper. 

The poor man gave a grunt like a pavier, iy answer 

to this unlooked for thump. When he reeeived his 

breath, he demanded who his asssilant might be. 

“ Whisht, sir! whisht” was the reply. 

A great-coat and heavy cloak were close by my 

head; I gathered them up, and threw them over the 

heads of the worthies 

** Murder! murder!” cried the linen-draper; 

** somebody is burking me! marder! fire and rob- 

bery! Oh! 

They struggled violently: the chairs by the form 
were displaced—the motion of the vessel seemed 
greater than ever. I kicked the form, and down 
it tumbled, launching the fellows on top of the 
Skibbereen gentleman, ‘Yhe row was tremendous, 
Some of the passengers jumped out of their berths, 
thinking the vessel was sinking; others lay still and 
roared tor the steward. Half the women in the la- 
dies’ cabin screamed through fear, and the remain- 
der for effect; 1 shouted in an ecstacy of delight. In 
the confusion, the lady from the deck slipped into 
her berth, and her swain rushed into our cabin to 
see whet was the matter. He pushed boldly for- 
ward; some one on the floor Iaid hold on his leg in 
the scuffle, and down he came among tle combat- 
auts. Hard knocks were given and received, and 
when at length the steward brought a light there 
was a pretty scene. The linen-draper lay on his 
back, with his mouth open, gasping for breath, and 
clutching a wig in his hand: close by was extended 
the gentleman whose mattrass I had borrowed, bald- 
headed, bleeding from the nose, with one of hiseyes 
nearly closed; sitting on the table was the younker, 
who had last joined the row, with his jacket torn, 
and his hands covered with blood; the Skibbereen 
was rubbing his shins; and the poor fellow who had 
been so sea-sick, was looking for a basin. 

“Ts it your old tricks you are at?” said the linen- 
draper to the bald-headed gentleman,—**And can’t 
you find any‘one but me to play ’em on, Captain 
O’Hoolahawn? You shan’t have my daughter now, 
by dad! ?T'was drunk you were last night!” 

‘*Not a taste more than nine tumblers did I touch, 


some asleep. ‘The fat father was still snoring, un- 


the hard wood by two blankets, in danger of slipping |, 


I give you my honour,” returned the person he ad- 
| dressed; ‘‘and that never yet made me drunk. As to 


your daughter, Mr. Potts, I have your promise, and 
back of your word, you shall not go; I’d like to 
know, Potts, what business you had to take my whig 
from off my head—I’d trouble you for it—and pelt 
away at my face just now, as if twas beating a car- 
pet you were?” 

‘J never touched your face, sir,” said the other; 
‘YT was sleeping quietly, when you rolled me over 
on the floor: J believe my shoulder is smashed with 
the knock. Here is your wig; I dow’t want it, nor 
any tiing else belonging to you. Steward! the least 
taste in life of whiskey, for ’m mighty weak.” 

‘Steward! fetch me a needlefull of the same,” 
said Captain O’Hoolahawn. ‘I wonder who had the 
impudence to strike me on the floor, and knock oat 
my front tooth, if it wasn’t you sir?” 

‘*Me, sir!” cried the Skibbereen gentleman, who 
was thus addressed. ‘*By Gor! I have enough to do 
with my own tooth, let alone thinking of yours, or 
any one else’s. I was just beginning to close my 
eyes, God help us! when down you and the fat gen- 
tleman and the form came altogether upon my shins, 
waking me up with a start. Then, when we were 
squabbling together some one must needs tumble 
over me, hitting me in the ribs. By Gor! I wish 
I was fuirly shot of you, and the say, and the ship 
and all.” 

‘Then who spiled my tooth?” cried the captain; 
‘for I felt a set of knuckles in my face as plain as 
paes, and sure they must have belonged to some- 
body.” 

‘*I believe, sir, I had the misfortune to be thrown 
in your direction,”’ said the young sailor. “I was 
on deck, when I heard a violent noise; the women 
were screaming—several gentlemen calling out that 
the vessel was sinking; I came below to see what was 
the matter; and in the dark some one caught my leg; 
1 tumbled forward—encountered you I suppose.— 
Whoever it was, however, he has a pretty knack of 
choaking a man; for I no sooner came to the ground 
than I found his fingers intimate with my throat; I 
struck at the moment; merely in my own defence, 
and am very sorry to find | have done you so much 
mischief.” 

*‘And pray what may your name be?” asked the 
eaptain, who was now adjusting his wig. 

**Fitzgerald,” answered the younker, 

‘Fitzgerald! Fitzgerald! This is the gay fellow 
we heard of, Mr. Potts—the self same joker that was 
so inighty polite to 

“Ah! hush sir!” cried Mr. lotts, interupting his 
friend the captain before he could complete his sen- 
tence, ‘‘what use is there in bellowing cut our private 
concerns before every one here? Just keep aisy, can’t 


to sleep upon; but there isa fine fat fellow just below | ye?” 


‘Isn’t this too bad?” exclaimed the captain, ‘*to 
lose my tooth, and not be let speak neither? Mr. 
Fitzgerald, you’ve used me most unkind, most baste- 
ly; and if I don’t have satisfaction forall, as soon as 
we conveniently can—for I don’t like it should be 
said I put any gentleman out of his way—I say, sir, 
I’m your’s when you choose, and trust the invitation 
may not be delayed very long.” 

‘When, where, and bow you please,” returned the 
other. 

“You are all a pare “I of fools together, I believe,” 
growled the testy old gentleman. ‘Stewaed, take 
the light out of my eyes, convey my compliments 
to all these gentlemen, and tell them, that as soon 
as they have done quarrelling and disturbing their 
neighbors, I request they may go to sleep.” 

Peace was proclaimed; the belligerents retired to 
slumber as well as they could, 1 established myself 
onee more on my form; and till eight o’clock, snateh- 
ed frora daily misery the joys of some delightful 
dreams, 

The weather was much more severely felt when 
we came abreast of Lundy Island, and were ex posed 
to the unchecked influence of the waves and wind 
from the ocean rushing into the mouth of the Bristol 


‘channel. The Safety Valve still held her way though 
searcely did move. It blew furiously. The erat, 


however, behaved sery well, and inclined me to 
think more favourably of steamboats than IT had 
hitherto done. The sea “as as high as I had ever seen 
it off L?Aallus Cape, or even round the Horn, but 
she rose gloriously over it, throwing the spray from 
her bows clean aft, ina wholesale shower bath, every 
now and then pitching, bowsprit under; and occa- 
sionally, as she yawed to port or starboard, licking 
in whole seas, and canting them over funnel and 
mast-heads. In spite of this she forced her way 
slowly, but steadily, right in the wind’s eye. It 
would not do, however; perseverance was useless. 
The dritting clouds from the north-west, feathering 
away towards the zenith, interspersed with mackerel- 
backs and mare’s-tails, indicated a countenance of 
bad weather; and, until the heat of the gale had 
blown itself out, it was waste of coai and straining 
the ship trying to make our passage. ‘he helm was 
shifted; we turned our stern to the sea; and soon we 
changed the uneven road of the Channel for the calm 
waters of the hill-ercireled harbour of Milford ha- 
ven. Fortunately we did so; for we scarcely let go 
the anchor, and swung round head to the wind, when 
a tremendous squall swept overus, Though we held 
on, other vessels in the bay, not so well found in 
ground-tackle, were in unpleasant predicaments.— 
Close on her larboard bow was a Yankee, by his 
paint, outward bound, probably from London, who, 
after getting to the southward and westward, was 
obliged to bout ship like ourselves, and make for the 
nearest port. He just headed us into the harbour, 
His best bower was now dragging, and he was com- 
ing too. near us to be agreeable. Over went his sheet- 


anchor, and out flew his chain-cable from the hawse- 
holes like lightning; out it flew indeed! the inner 
end was neither clinched nor bitted; the last link left 
the hawse-holes, and soon found its way to the bot- 
tom; the best bower cable parted, the vessel was ur- 
checked, and round she spun upon her heel. lurched 
over until her main-yard nearly locked in our mizen 
shrouds, grazed our quarter gallery windows, righted 
again; then run her jib white as snow, and she stea- 
died herself before the wind, 

** A pretty boat that, sir,’ said Mr. Fitzgerald to 
me, as.we leant over the bulwark together. ‘Though 
we abuse Jonathan, he models, rigs, and sails his 
craft in seaman-like style. Surely I ought to know 
that ship. Ay, there is her name on her stern and 
mizen-top—*' Congress,” as large and plain as paint 
can make it. By Jove! there.stands her skipper too, 
close to the weather-mizen shrouds, an old ally of 
mine; [71] hail him. ‘Tom Dawson, a-hoy!” 

‘*Hilloa!” returned the person he addressed, look- 
ing towards us. “ And who are you?” 

** Fitzgerald, of the Chanticleer! Remember Bas- 
seterre Roads!” 

**Ay, ay! Assoonas I can put the barke in a 
snug berth 1’ll come aboard*you.” 

** Do, do! like a good fellow,” answered Fitzge- 
rald. The Yankee captain waved his speaking- 
trumpet, my companion returned the compliment 
with his hat, and away went the Congress merril 
before the wind, to Hobler’s Point, at the bight of the 
bay. 

“ That gentleman and I fought a duel on shore at 
Gaudaloupe,” said Fitzgerald, about some non- 
sense or another, when I was third lieutenant of the 
Chanticleer, and he was third of the American fri- 
gate Constitution. Next day I fell overboard, when 
he was in a boat alongside our ship, lying in Basse- 
terre Roads, and should have been fine picking for 
the sharks, if he had not dashed after and saved me. 
He now commands and partly owns that trader—mo- 
ney-making concern, I fancy. He’ll board us before 
two hours are run out.” 

In about that time we perceived a whale-boat, with 
fcur oars, pulling along in-shore. When abreast 
of us, she stretched across, in spite of the sea, and 
soon came under our quarter. Another moment, and 
the Yankee skipper stood on our decks, a shrewd 
sensible looking man, of about eight-and-twenty 
years of age; stout, weatherbeaten, and possessing 
an air of independence equal to any Mrs. Trollope 
ever saw at Cincinnati. While he and his friend 
Fitzgerald were greeting each other warmly, the 
steward brought me a request from a gentleman be- 
low to speak to him immediately on pressing busi- 
ness, 

I found this anxious person in the eaptain’s cabin; 
it was captain O‘Hoolahawn, vot quite sea-sick, not 
quite sober, nor perfectly sure whether it was to-day 
or toemorrow. Still very sove about his honour, 
and not a little so about the region of his mouth and 
nose, he applied some browo paper steeped in whis- 
key to alleviate the pain, and restore a healthy ap- 
pearance to the latter; and he had sent for me—Hea- 
ven knows why—to prescribe for the former. He 
was determined to fight; right or wrong, fight he 
roust, and fight he would—immediately if not soon- 
er. He had been used barbarously and bastely,”’ 
had been ** kicked and cuffed, hand-dragged, and 
the woman he was going to be married to laughing 
at him, maybe.” Flesh and blood—at Jeast the flesh 
and blood of this lieutenant of the Kilkenny militia, 
for he was only captain by courtesy—could not bear 
it; and he must revenge his bleeding honour or die. 
‘The man who had used him so vilely was a rival— 
rather a dangerous one too—claimant to the good 
graces of Miss Pott’s fortune of nine thousand pounds 
—** All the corn in Aigypt, by Jasus!”—So he mo- 
destly requested my kindness would so far stretch it- 
self asto carry a message to Mr. Fitzgerald sim- 
ply togo on shore and fight it out. As I anticipat- 
ed some fun from this supposed rencontre, and at 
any rate was determined to prevent serious tnischief, 
a cordially placed my services and pistols at his dis- 
posal. He thanked me, with a tear in his uninjored 
eye, squeezed my hand most fervently, boped he 
might have an opportunity of serving me in the same 
way soon; and, in a mistake, took a sup of the whis- 
kev, instead of applying it to his nose. 

When J acquainted Mr. Fitzgerald with the hos- 
tile wishes of the valiant captain, he was first in- 
clined to doubt the seriousness of my messuage, and 
then to give O*Hoolahawn a thrashing for his inso- 
lence. He called his American friend to his assis- 
tance, who had taken the other side of the deck,— 
while I held him in private converse; and stating his 
case, requested his attendance to the ficld of battle, 
asa second, 


*‘Asa second!” exclaimed Dawson. ‘I reekon 
it would not be quite so pleasant to be laid by the 
heels in this old country, if you were to pink the 
fellow, as I shall certainly be for helping a hand,— 
The girl you say is beautiful—” 

an angel,” said Fitzgerald. 

**And has nine thousand pounds,” said J, 

‘That is progressing towards perfection,” said 
Dawson. ‘‘Now, instead of going to fight this chap, 
suppose you and your angel and nine thousand pounds 
were to top your boom together for Vother side of 
the Ailantic., You might easily get spliced here on 
shore, and give you a precious double headed 
cot to swing in ull we make New York, She wont 
be a bit the worse for seeing the Hudson. Vil en- 
gage to bring you back again at the end of three 
menths, and keep you comfortable in the mean 
time. Weare uncommonly well found in the Con- 
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ess; copper: bottomed and fastened— 
bulkheads and mirrors—a French cook and regular 
built doctor-—Loudon porter and choice South side 
Mader ia—with two fiddlers and pipillo. Come, 
my good fellow, come with me.” 

«f wish I could, my dear friend,” returned Fitz- 

erald; ‘‘but I tear 

“A plan that won’t do at all,” said I, breaking 105 
‘‘my head is older than either of yours, and L have 
had some practice in these matters. Captain Daw- 
son, [ll provide you a passenger who will have but 
little objections to your London porter and Sout 
side Maderia; and perhaps will be an acquisition, 4s 
he is a bachelor, when you set your fiddles and pi- 
pilio to work. [ mean to bestow my friend Captain 
O‘Hoolahawn upon you.” 

‘““Thankee,” returned the American, dryly. 
calculate, however, he wont taste much of any thing 
with me, except perhaps the shady side of as tough a 
piece of bamboo as ever was cut in the woods of 
Texas. Yet I can say I am over nice, for 1 can clap 
the Irishman under the hatches if you insist upon I, 
and keep him snug till we see Hatteras. ; 

‘Nothing like a friend in need,” said I, ‘* We 
will goon shore, then, in your boat at once, and take 
the captain with us, He shall fight bis duel, since 
he is so fond of powder, and be victorious too—but 
only with the said powder—You, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
shall fall dead, or nearly so. Between whisky and 
apprehension, he shall uot know whether he stands 
upon his head or heels. We'll bother him with 
law terms and excess of friendship; the devil’s init 
then, if he don’t accept your kind offer of a east 
across the Atlantic, rather than remain behind to be 
hanged. Old Potts may be easily bamboozled; aud 
the first news of your resurrection, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
1 hope he will have by an account of your marriage. 

The scheme was pronounced to be a good one.— 
The master of the steamboat said, that under any 
circumstances, he should not break ground for six 
hours more, which gave us sufficient time. I slip- 
ped my favourite pair of pistols into my pockets, 
stowed Captain O'Hoolahawn in the stern sheets of 
the American’s boat, and placed myself by his si e, 
Dawson and Fitzgerald sat in the bow; and in this 
manner pulled on shore. We landed, and ascended 
the hill tothe town in pairs, our opponents in ad- 
vance. Passing the Nelson hotel, | asked my friend 
how he found himself, and if his hand was sufli- 
ciently steady for work. He held his extended fin- 
i opposite his face, and I perceived his little 

nger vibrate. ‘Chis was enough to induce himto 
step into the friendly bar, and ask for a trifle of 
brandy. The liquor was palateable, and as a second 
edition went down, ‘The liquor was potent, and 
the captain’s eye brightened under its influence.— 
Another dose would have ruined us, 

** Now, captain,” said [, as we passed the large 
church on the top of the hill, where the royal mast- 
head of Orient bluwn up at the Nile, is deposited; 
*‘now, sir, in case of unpleasant accidents, have you 
made up your miad to any particular line of con- 
duct?” 

**Plenty of time for that,” said he, “when I shoot 
the fellow.” 

‘“I’hen you are determined not to spare him?” 

“Spare him! What for? Nota hap’orth. Is it to 
spare him my wile and her fortune? Why, man, 
nine thousand pounds woul! make me comfortable 
in Kilkenny every day LI have ty live; and its fond she 
was of me, till this oliap sees her at a play-house, and 
tries to cut me out, bad luck to him!” : 

**But suppose he should pink you?” 

“Pink me! the Josihoon! Vl tlow him to Jerico, 
and farther—aye, and kick him afierwards. See, 
now! Vil drill a hole is bis careass in no time—Vil 
hash him, and slash bim, and whack him in elegant 
style. Steady now. Are the pops good ones? for 
Pil fire at him, and blaze away for ever and after-0; 
and Vil powder his wigfor him, as Lama gentleman, 
and an officer, and a man, and christian, 1 will—that 
I will.” 

And in this fine strain of grandiloquence he pro- 
ceeded, till we came to a high bare mound, just off 
the London road, where we prepared for business. 

I made a great show with the bullets, but took very 
good care they should return to my pocket, instead 
of entering the pistols. The ground was measured 
—the combatants took their places—Fitzgerald ra- 
ther inclined to laugh at my principal, growa steady 
asurock. Had the **working irons” been properly 
am sure O’Hookaiawa would have shot 

**Are youready, gentlemen’” asked Dawson. 

*‘Allready!” said Fitzgerald, holding up his wea- 
pon in his right hand, and a paper with three penoy- 
worth of black currantyelly in his left. 

“Fire away, Flanagan!” cried O’Hoolahawn; and 
don’t be delaying the people.” 

“Fire!” cried Dawsoa, aud off went both pistols. 
Up went Fitzgerald’s hand to his face, and down he 
came ou his back. 

“INilkenny forever! hurra!” shouted O’toolahawn, 
leaping into the air. 

Peren and I raa up, and kneeled by Fitzgerald’s 
side. 

‘Poor fellow!” said I; ‘only look, sir, what you 
have done.” 

‘Glory to my sowl, what a gash!” exclaimed 
O’Hoolabawn, iooking at the currant jelly, splashed 
over his nose, eye, and forehead. 

_ “* Alas! alas! the best friend [ ever had, gone to 
his final account,” said Dawson; so noble-minded— 
So generous, Youthat have done this deed have 
much to answer for,” 


*© It eanit be helped now,” said 1; ‘‘the deed is 
done, and the consequences may be fearful. Good 
gracious! we shall all be hanged, if we cannot make 
our escape before the body is found. A man was 
hanged at Exeter, a month since, for the same thing.” 

‘Was he a second or principal?” asked the Ame- 
rican. 

principal,” [returned. saw him die; the 
seconds were transported.” 

** We must fly,” said Dawson. 

Where?” said L. 

“* Any where,” said he; “ I?ll get off to my ship.” 

* Do, do!” cried [. ** But stay; what is to be- 
come of this unhappy man? = If he is taken, he will 
have no chance: he is the challenger—has been seen 
leaving the steamer with us, and, of course, the peo- 
ple of the Nelson will swear to his going to the bar 
fortwo glasses of brandy—they must have heard him 
say something about steadying his hand. Any judge 
in England would pronounce it mace prepense— 
not a jury in the country but will give a verdict of 
Suilty on such evidence.” 

“They don’t hang gentlemen in Ireland for this 
sort of thing,” said the captain, looking very blank. 

“But, my dear sir, the law is quite different here; 

the leges leguntur ad hoc sapientibus, is another 
thing entirely from the dex talionis in Ireland. Ua- 
der one, a man may plead an ad interim insanity, 
and sue for a removal by Aabeus corpus, aud so get 
off; under the other, a manis hanged as round asa 
hoop, before he knows whether he ison his head or 
heels; do you comprehend, sir!” 
“Oh, gentlemen!, oh, my good friends!” roared 
O’Hoolahawn, ‘‘why did you not tell me this before? 
What shall [ do? blood and fury! only think, to be 
hanged all out.” 

“Heavens! yes!” cried Dawson. ‘Are we not 
liable too—accomplices in the act—accessories be- 
fore the fact, as the lawyers say. [ dare swear by 
this time the shots have been heard, and we shall be 
lodged in jail before we can escape.” 

“Why, then, what ia the world are we waiting 
for at all, that we don’t be off with ourselves?” cried 
the captain. I’ve no luck, or L’d have waited 
till we got over to Ireland, and then shot the rogue 
of a fellow quietly, bellowsing it out, to get hanged 
like acommon pig-stealer. Let’s ran while we can.” 
leave this poor man here?” I said; am 
not sure he is quite dead,” 
“I tell you he is dead as coal ashes,” said O’- 
Hoolahawn; ‘look at his face and his brains; if he 
isn’t quite dead he soon will—and then we must be 
hanged. Dioul! Bad luck to the country where gen- 
Uemen may not fight like gentlemen!” 
*sHe wou’t even be safe in Lreland,” said I to Daw- 
son. ‘He would be in America.” 
“Sohe would,” answered Dawson. ‘*Wili you 
come with me to New York, captain?” 

“Willa duck swim?” said O’tloolabawn, 

**i5ut Miss Potts!” said I. 
Bat to be hanged, man!” cried he. **What use 
would a wife be when Jack Ketch is fiddling about 
a person’s neck? [ll be off with you in the ship, sir, 
ina jiffy—let’s run!” 

‘“No, don’t run,” said Dawson, *‘but walk on 
through the town to my boat—L’ll follow you ina 
a minute or two; people may observe us if we go to- 
gether.” 

Off went the captain. 

“1711 work the rascal to an oil before we make the 
Hook,” said the American, when O’Hoolahawn was 
out of hearing. ‘‘Lhave no pity fur him, as he has 
none for others.” 

‘Nor I,” said [. **Put him on a short allowance 
of grog, sir, and don’t let him sleep upon you.— 
Before you take him on board your vessel, how- 
ever, persuade him to get his trunk trom the steam 
boat, or else we may be ina scrape, about his dis- 
uppearance. Clap him then under hatches, and re- 
turn to the Nelson, where I shall ordera beefsteak 
anda bottle of port to be ready by five. ‘The Safety 
Valve cannot satl to-night; and we'll drink success 
to ourselves, and conlusion to rascally adventurers.” 

Fitzgerald had by thistime wiped the horrible 
effects of his wound from his face; Dawson followed 
ithe captain, having promised to be punctual; and 
carefully deposited my pistols ia my coat pocket. 

The night was, of course, a pleasant oue. The 
Congress next morning followed us with a flowing 
sheet out of the bay; and three weeks afterwards | 
heard Mr. Potts say, in Lower Shandon Church, 
Cork, where his daaghter was married, wouder 
Whatan the world took Captain O*Huolahawn to 
Amevieas without bidding us good bye. But it is all 
forthe best, Mr. O*Donoghue; and I hope you'll 
throw the stocking to-night.” And so I did. 


CUTTING OUT A PRIVATEER. 

From the narrative of ** Peter Simple,” in the 
London Metropolitan (a series of clever sketches 
which derive their chief interest from their nautical 
detail, which is novelty for landsmen, ) we select the 
tollowing passage: 

We had not been more than a week under the Da- 
nish island of “Thomas, when we discovered a brig 
close in shore. We made all sad in chase, and soon 
came within a mile and a half of the shore, when 
She anchored under a battery, which opened its fire 
upon us. ‘heir elevation was too great, and seve- 
ral shots passed over us and between our masts. 

‘I once met with a very remarkable circum- 
stance,” observed Captain Kearney. ‘Three guns 
were fired at a frigate | was ou board of, from a bat- 
tery, all at the sametime. The three shots cut away 


yards, the lies were spliced, and the topsails run up 
again.” 


zie, and completed the loading of each gun. We 
fired their own shot back upon them; and this oc- 
curred three times running.” 

**Upon my word,” replied Captain Kearney, who 
had his glass upon the battery, ** 1 think you must 
have dreamed that circumstance, Mr. Phillott.” 

** Not more than you did about the topsail ties, 
Captain Kearney.” 

Captain Kearney at this time had a long glass in 
his hand, holding it up over his shoulders. A shot 
from the battery whizzed over his head, and took 
the glass outof his haud, shivering it to pieces.— 
‘+ That’s once,” said Captain Kearney, very coolly; 
**but will you pretend that that could ever happen 
three times ruuning? ‘They might take my head 
off, or my arm, next time, but not another glass; 
whereas, the topsail es might be cut by three dif- 
ferent shots. But give me another glass, Mr. Sim- 
ple. Lam certain that this vessel is a privateer. What 
think you, Mr. O’Brien?” 

‘I’m every bit of your opinion, Captain Kearney,” 
replied O’Brien; ‘taud L think it would be a pretty 
bit of practice to the ship’s company, to take her out 
trom under that footy battery.” 

** Starboard the helm, Mr. Phillott; keep away 
four points, and then we will think of it to night.” 

The frigate was kept away, and ran out of the fire 
of the battery. It was then about an hour before 
sun-set, and in the West Lndies, the sun does not set 
as it does in the northern latitudes. There is no 
twilight; he descends in glory, surrounded with 
clouds of gold, and rubies in their gorgeous tints; aud 
once below the horizon, all is dark. 

As soon as it was dark, we hauled our wind off 
shore; anda consultation being held between the 
captain, Mr. Phillott and O’Brien, the captain at 
last decided that the attempt should be made. ln- 
deed, although cutting out is a very serious affair, as 
you combat under every disadvautage; still the mis- 
chief done to our trade by the fast sailing privateers, 
was so great in the West Indies, that almost every 
sacrifice was warrantable for the interests of the 
country. Sull Captain Kearney—although a brave 
and prudent officer—one who calculated chances, and 
who would not risk his mea without he deemed that 
necessity imperiously demanded that such should be 
done—was averse to this attack, from his knowledge 
of the bay in which the brig was auchored; and al- 
though Mr. Phillett and O’Brien were of opinion 
that it should be a night attack, Captain Kearney de- 
cided otherwise: He considered that although the 
risk might be greater, yet ihe force employed would 
be more consolidated, and that those who would hold 
back in the aight, dare not do so during the day.— 
Moreover, that the people on shore in the battery, 
as wellas those in the privateer, would be on the 
alert allnight; and, not expecting an attack during 
the day, would be taken off thew guard. It was 
theretore directed that every thing should be in pre- 
parauion during the vight, and that the boats should 
shove off before daylight aud row in shore, couceal- 
ing themselves bebind some rocks under the cliffs 
which formed the cape upun one side of the harbour; | 
aod if not discovered, remain there Ull noon, at | 
which time it was probable that the privateer’s wen 
would be on shore, and the vessel might be capiurec 
without difficulty. 

itis alwaysa scene of much interest on board a 
maueof-war, when preparations are made for an ex- 
pedition of this description; and as the reader roay 
not perhaps have been witness to them, it may be 
interesting to describe them. “The boats of men-ot- 
war have generally two crews; the common hoats’ 
crews, which are selected su as not to take away the 
most useful men from the ship, and the service, or 
fighting boats’ crews, which are selected from the 
very best meu on board, The coxswains of the bouts 
are the most trustworthy men in the ship; and on 
this occasion have to see Uhat their boats are proper- 
ly equipped. 

The launch, yawl, first and second cutters, were 
the boats appointed for the expedition, They all 
carried guns mounted upon slides, which ran afore 
and aft between the men, After the boats were 
hoisted out, the guus were lowered down into them 
and shipped in the bows of the boats. The arm- 
chests were next handed, in which contain the cart- 
ridges aud ammunition. The shot were put into the 
bottom Of the boats; and so far they were all ready. 
The oars of the boats were all fitted to pull with 
grummets upon iron tlole-pins, that they might 
make little noise, and might swing fore and aft with- 
out falling overboard, when the boats pulled along- 
side of the privateer. A braker or two, (that is 
small casks holding’ about seven gallons each,) of 
water was put into each boat, and also the men’s 
allowance of spirits, in case they should be detained 
by any unforeseen circumstances. The men belong- 
ing to the boats were fully employed in looking af- 


ter their arms; some fitting their flints to their pis- 


tols, others and the major part of them, sharpening 


Mr. Phillott could not stand this most enormous | urgent solicitations 
fib, and be replied, ** Very odd, indeed, Captain | may supply their places. 
Kearney; but I have known a stranger circumstance. | pear at all grave, are those who are to remain in the 
We had put inthe powder to the four guns on the frigate, and not share in the expedition. ‘There is 
main deck, When we were fighting the Danish gun- | no occasion to order the boats to be manned. for the 
boats, in a frigate I was in, and as the men withdrew | men are generally in, long before they : 
the rammer, a shot from the enemy eutered the muz- | away, 


| 


the three topsail ties, and down came all our topsail | their cutlasses at the grindstone, or with a file bor- 
yards upou the cap at the same time, That the rowed from the armorer—all were busy and all mer- 
Frenchmen might not suppose that they had taken ry. ‘he very idea of going into action is a source 
such good alm, we turned up our hands tu reef top- of joy to an English sailor; and more jokes are made, 
sails; and by the time that the men were olf the more merriment excited at that time, than at any 


other. Then, as it often happens that one or two 
‘ 

of the service boat’s crews may be on the sick list, 
are made by others that they 


The only parties who ap-~ 


are piped 
| fudeed, one would think that it was a party 
| of pleasure instead of danger and of death, upon 
which they were about to proceed, 

Captain Kearney selected the officers who were 
to have the charge of the boats. He would not 
trust any of the midshipmen on so dangerous a ser- 
vice. He said, that he had known so many Occa- 
sions in which their rashnass and foolhardiness had 
spoilt an expedition; he therefore appointed Mr. 
Phillott, the first lieutenant, to the launch; OBrien 
to the yawl; the master to the first, and Mr. Chucks, 
the boutswain, to the second cutter. Mr. Chucks 
was much pleased with the idea of having the com- 
mand of a boat, and asked me to come with him, to 
which I consented, although I had intended, as usual, 
to have gone with O*Brien. 

About an hour before daylight, we ran the frigate 
to within a mile and a half of the shore, and the 
boats shoved off; the frigate then wore round, and 
stood out in the offing, that she might at daylight be 
at such a distance as not to excite any suspicion 
that our boats were sent away, while we in the boats 
pulled quietly in shore. We were not a quarter of 
un hour before we arrived at the cape forming one 
side of the bay, and were well secreted among the 
cluster of rocks which were underneath. Our oars 
were laid in; the boats’ painters made fast; and or- 
ders given for the strictest silence. The rocks 
were very high, and the boats were not to be seen 
without any one should come to the edge of the pre- 
cipice; and even then, they would, in all probability, 
have been supposed to have been rocks. ‘Ihe wa- 
ter was as smooth as glass, and when it was broad 
daylight, the meu hung listlessly over the sides 
the boats, looking at the corals below, and watching 
the fish as they glided between. 

**Lean’t say, Mr. Simple,” said Mr. Chucks to 
me, in an under tone, * that [ think well of this ex- 
pedition; aud LI have an idea that some of us will 
lose the uumber of our mess. After a calm comes 
a storm; and how quiet is every thing now! But Vi» 
take off my great coat, for the sun is hot already.— 
Coxswain, give me my jacket.” 


_ Mr. Chucks had put on his great coat, but not his 
jacket underneath, which he had left on one of the 
guns on the main deck, all ready to change as soon 
us the heavy dew had gone off. ‘The coxswain hand- 
ed him the jacket, and Mr. Chucks threw off his 
great coat to put it on; but when it was opened, it 
proved that by mistake be had taken away the jacket, 
surmounted by two small epaulettes, belonging to 
captain Kearney, which tlie captain’s steward, who 
had taken itout to brush, had also laid upon the 
same gun. 

** By all the nobility of England!” cried Mr. 
Chucks, **I bave taken away the captain’s jacket by 
mistake. Here’s a pretty mess! if L put on my 
great cout | shall be dead with sweating; if I put 
on no jacket [ shall be roasted brown; and if I put 
on the cuptain’s jacket [ shall be considered disres- 
pectful.” 

The men ia the boat tittered; aud Mr. Phillott, 
who was in the launch next to us, turned round to 
see what was the matter. O’Brien was sitting in the 
stern sheets of the launch with the first lieutenant, 
and leaut over and told them. 

‘** By the powers! [ don’t see why the captain’s 
jacket will be at all hurt by Chucks putting it on,” 
replied O’Brien; ‘Sunless, indeed, a bullet was to go 
through it, and then it wou’t be any fault of Mr. 
Chicks.” 

‘*No,” replied the first lieutenant; ** and if one 
did, the captain might keep the jacket, and swear 
that the buliet went round his body without wound- 
ing him. Jie’ll have a good yarn to spin. So put 
iton. Mr. Chucks; you’ll make a good mark for the 
enemy.” 

‘¢ That [ will stand the risk of with pleasure,” ob- 
served the boatswain to me, *‘ for the sake of being 
conside:ed a gentleman. So here’s on with it.” 

There was a general laughwhen Mr, Chucks puall- 
ed on the captain’s jacket and sunk down ia the 
stern sheets of the cutter, with great complacency 
of countenance. Qne of the men in the boat that we 
were in, thought proper, however, to continue his 
laugh a little longer than Mr. Chucks considered 
necessary, who leaning forward, thus addressed him: 
‘*T say, Mr. Webber, I beg leave to observe to you, 
in the most delicate manner in the world—just to 
hint to you—that it is not the custom to laugh at 
your superior officer. [ mean just to insinuate, that 
vouare a d———d impudent son of a sea~cook; and 
if we both live and do well, I will prove to you that 
if I arm to be laughed at in a boat with the captain's 
jacket on, that lam not be laughed at on board 
the frigate with the boatswais 
and so look out, my hearty, > vaen yo 
come on the Seeenstian for Vil be d——d if I don’t 
make you see more stars than God Almighty ever 
made, and eat more capers than all the dancing- 


masters in France. Mark my words, you burgoou 
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eating, pea-soup-swilling, trousers-scrubbing son of 
a bitch!” 
Mr. Chucks having at the end of this oration rais- 
ed his voice above the piteh required by the exi- 
gency of the service, was called to order by the first 
lieutenant, and again sank back into the stern sheets 
with all the importance and authoritative show, pe- 
culiarly appertaining to a pair of epaulets. 
We waited behind the rocks until noon-day with- 
out being discovered by the enemy; so well were we 
concealed. We had deiets sent an officer, who 
carefully hiding himself by lying down on the 
rocks, had several times reconnoitred the enemy.— 
Boats were passing and repassing continually from 
the privateer to the shore; and it appeared that they 
went on shore full of men, and returned with only 
one or two; so that we had great hopes that we should 
find but few men to defend the vessel. Mr Phillot 
looked at his watch, held it up to O‘Brien, to prove 
that he had complied exactly with the orders he had 
received from the captain, and then gave the word 


to get the boats under weigh. The painters were | 


cast off by the bowmen, and the guns were loaded 
and primed, the men seized their oars, and in two 
minutes we were clear of the rocks, and drawn up 
in a line within a quarter ofa mile from the harbor’s 
mouth, and not half a mile from the privateer brig. 
We rowed as quickly as possible, but we did not 
cheer until the enemy had fired the first gun; which 
he did from a quarter unexpected, as we entered the 
mouth of the harbour, with our union jack trailing in 
the water over our stern, for it was a deadecalm. It 
appeared that on the low point under the cliffs, at 
each side of the little bay, they had raised a water 
battery of two guns each. One of these guns, laden 
with grape shot, was now fired atthe boats, but the 
elevation was two low, and although the water was 
ploughed up to within five yards of the launch, no 
injury was received. We were equally fortunate in 
thedischarge of the other three guns; two of which 
we passed so quickly, that they were not aimed suf- 
ficiently torward, so that their shot fell astern; and 
the other, although the shot fell among us, did no 
further injury than cutting in two half ef the oars of 
the first cutter. 


In the meantime, we had observed that the boats 
had shoved off from the privateer as soon as they 
had perceived us, and had returned to her laden 
with men; the boats had been despatched a second 
time but had not yet returned. They were now about 
the same distance from the privateer as were our 
boats, and it was quite undecided which of us would 
be first on board. O’Brien perceiving this, pointed 
out to Mr. Phillot that we should first attack the 
boats, and afterwards board on the side to which 
they pulled; as, in all probability, there would be an 
opening left in the boarding nettings, which were 
tied up to the yard-arms, and presented a formidable 
obstacle to our success. Mr. Phillott agreed with 
O’Brien; he ordered the bowmen to lay in their oars, 
and keep the guns pointed ready to fire at the word 

iven, and desiring the other men to pull their best. 
ev nerve, every muscle was brought into play by 
our anxious and intrepid seamen. When within 
abont twenty yards of the vessel, and also of the 
boats, the orders were given to fire—the carronade 
of the launch poured out the round and grape so 


well directed, that one of the French boats sunk | 


immediately; and the musket balls with which our 
other smaller guns were laoded, did great execu- 
tion among their men. In one minute more, with 
three cheers from our sailors, we were all along, 
side together, English and French boats pell-mell- 
and a most determined hand-to-hand conflict took 
place. The French fought desperately, and as they 
were overpowered, they were reinforced by those 
from the privateer, who could not look on and be- 
hold their companions requiring their assistance, 
without coming to their aid. Some jumped down 
into our boatstrom the chains, into the midst of our 
men; others darted cold shot at us, either to kill us 
or to sink our boats; and thus did one of the most 
desperate hand-to-hand conflicts take place that ever 
was witnessed. Butit was soon decided in our fa- 
vor, for we were the stronger party and the better 
armed; and when all opposition was over, we 
jumped into the privateer, and found not a man on 

oard, only a large dog, who fiew at O*Brien’s 
throat as he enered the port. 

** Don’t kill him,” said O’Brien, as the sailors 
hastened to his assistance; only take away his gripe.” 

The sailors disengaged the dog, and O’Brien led 
him upto a gun, saying, ** By Jasus, my boy, you 
are my prisoner,” 

But although we had possession of the privateer, 
our difficulties, as it will prove, were by no means 
over. We were now exposed not only to the fire of 
the two batteries at the harbour mouth which we had 
to pass, but also to that at the bottom of the bay 
which had fired at the frigate. In the meantime, 
we were very busy in cutting the cable, lowering the 
topsails, and taking the wounded men on board the 

rivateer from out the boats. All this was, however, 

t the work of a few minutes. Njost of the French- 
men were killed: our own wounded amounted to 
only nine seamen, and Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, 
who was shot through the body, apparently with 
little chance of surviving. As Mr. Phillot ob- 
served, the captain’s epaulettes had made him a 
mark for the enemy, and he had fallen in his bor- 
rowed plumes. 

As soon as they were all on board, and laid on the 
deck—for there were, as near as I can recollect, about 
fourteen wounded Frenchmen aswell as our own— 


tow ropes were got forwards, the boats were manned, 
and we proceeded to tow the brig out of the harbor, 
| It was a dead calm, and we made but little way, but 
our boat’s crew, flushed with victory, cheered, and 
rallied, and pulled, with all their strength. The 
enemy perceiving that the privateer was taken, and 
the French boat drifting empty up the habour, now 
opened their fire upon us, and with great effect.— 
Before we had towed abreast of the two water bat- 
leries, we had received three shots between wind 
and water from the other batteries, and the water 
was pouring fast into the vessel. I had been attend- 
ing to poor Mr. Chucks, who lay on the starboard 
side, near the wheel, the blood flowing from his 
wound, and tracing its course down the planks of 
the deck, to a distance of some feet from where he 
lay. He appeared very faint, and I tied my hand- 
kerchief round his body, so asto stop the effusion 
of bloed, and brought tim some water, with which I 
bathed his face, and poured some into his mouth.— 
He opened his eyes wide and looked at me. 

Ah, Mr. Simple,” said he, faintly, it you? 
It’s all over with me; but it could not be better-- 
could it?” 

How do you mean?” inquired I. 

‘© Why, have I not fallen dressed like an officer 
and a gentlemen?” said he, referring to the captain’s 
acket and epaulets. ‘‘I’d sooner die now, with this 
dress on, than recover to put on the boatswain’s uni- 
form. I feel quite happy.” 

He pressed my hand, and then closed his eyes 
again, from weakness. We were now nearly abreast 
of the two batteries on the points, the guns of which 
had been trained so asto bear upon our boats, that 
were towing out the brig. ‘The first shot went 
through the bottom of the launch, and sunk her; for- 
tunately all the men were saved; but as she was the 
boat that towed next the brig, great delay occurred 
in getting the othersclear of her, and taking the 
brig again intow. ‘The shotnow poured in thick, 
and the grape became very annoying—Still our men 
gave way, cheering at every shot fired, and we had 
nearly passed the batteries, with trifling loss, when 
we perceived that the brig was so full of water, that 
she could notswim many minutes longer, and that 
it would be impossible to tow her alongside of the 
frigate. Mr. Phillott, under these circumstances, 
decided that it would be useless to risk more lives, 
and that the wounded should be taken out of the brig, 
and the boats should pull away for the ship. He 
desired me to get the wounded men in the cutter, 
which he sent alongside, and then to follow the 
boats. I made all the haste I could, not wishing to 
be left behind, and as soon as all our wounded men 
were in the boats, I went to Mr. Chucks, to remove 
him. He appeared somewhat revived, but would 
not allow us to remove him. 

*¢ My dear Mr. Simple,” said he, ‘it is of no use; 
I never can recover it, andI prefer dying here. I 
entreat you not to disturb me. If the enemy take 
“eacomgnes of the brig before she sinks, I shall be 

uried with military honors; if they do not, I shall at 
least die in the dress of a gentleman. Hasten away 
as fast as vou can, before you lose more men. Here 
I stay—that’s decided.” 

1 expostulated with him, but at that time two boats 
full of men appeared, pulling out of the harbour to 
the brig. The enemy had perceived that our boats 
had deserted her, and were coming to take posses- 
sion. I had therefore no time to urge Mr. Chucks 
to change his resolution, and not wishing to force a 
dying man, I shook his hand and left him. It was 
with some difficulty I escaped, for the boats had come 
up close to the brig; they chased me a little while, 
but the yawl and the cutter turning back to my as- 
sistance, they gave up the pursuit. On the whole, 
this was a very well arranged and well conducted 
expedition. The only man lost was Mr. Chucks, 
for the wounds of the others were none of them mor- 
tal. Captain Kearney was quite satisfied with our 


# conduct, and so was the admiral, when it was report- 


edtohim. Captain Kearney did indeed grumble a 
little about his jacket, and sent for me to inquire 
why I had not taken it off Mr. Chucks, and brought 
it on board. As I did not choose to tell him the 
exaet truth, I replied, ‘* That 1 could not disturba 
dying man, and the jacket was so saturated with blood, 


that he could never have worn it again”—which was 
the case. 


“At all events, you might have broght away my 
epaulettes,” replied he; ** out you youngsters think 
of nothing but gormandizing.” 

I had the first watch that night, when Swinburne, 
the quarter master, came up to me, and asked me all 
the particulars of the affair, for he was not in the 
boats. ‘**Well,” said he, **that Mr. Chucks appear- 
ed to be a very good boatswain in his way it he could 
only have kept his rattan a little quiet. He wasa 
smart fellow, and knew his duty. We had just such 
another killed in our ship, in the action off Cape St. 
Vincent.” 


From the Montreal Herald, Sept. 7. 
MONTREAL RACES, 

The second day’s racing, which on account of a 
heavy fall of rain that lasted all Wednesday, did not 
ake place till Thursday the 5th, shewed much more 
sport than the first day. The Garrison Plate was 
won by Mr. Kauntz’s Waverly, Wookpecker hav- 
ing taken the first heat. The Proprietor’s Purse was 
won by Mr. Kelly’s Sleepy John, Mr. Kauutz’s 
Brilliant having boited. For the Steamer’s Purse 
Mr. Gibb’s Timoleon walked over. 


We had occasion to notice, in our last, a ery 


wanton and unprovoked attack upon a soldier ofthe 
24th Regiment. We are again under the necessity 
of noticing a wanton and preconcerted attack upon 
the soldiers who appeared at the course, on Thurs- 
day the 5th inst., being the second day of the races. — 
On the arrival of the soldiers in the vicinity of the 
course, they were cautioned by some old country- 
men, who had overheard the concerted plan of the 
French Canadians, that an attack upon them was in- 
tended; and they were advised not to separate to 


such distance from one another, as could prevent a- 


rally on any alarm. ‘The information given proved 

too correct; the soldiers being insulted and attacked, 

defended themselves as best as they could, and of 

— drove their numerous assailants from the 
eld. 

These repeated insults to the British soldiery, in 
this /oyal Province, speaks volumes. ‘They are not 
enly cowardly and unprincipled, but they are unwise, 
When? and where? did Frenchmen ever insult 
British Soldiery with impunity ! !! 

On the third day, a good deal of sport was shown 

in the race between the Canadian horses; and the 
rider of Mr. Provandie’s winning horse did not ap- 
pear to be more than 8 or 9 yearsold. For the city 
— Mr. Stott’s Sydney, and Mr. Gibb’s Timo- 
eon, again started. It was supposed that the rain, 
which had made the course heavy, gave some advan- 
tuge to Timoleon’s strength; whilst 9 lbs. added to 
the weight which Sydney carried in the first day’s 
race, was supposed to counterbalance his superior 
speed. Notwithstanding this, Sydney won the race, 
and ‘Timoleon was distanced. 

We are further called upon to state, that notwith- 
standing the precaution taken to withdraw the sol- 
diers from the race-course in a body, yesterday after- 
noon, some stragglers from the main body, (about 
twenty in number) were attacked by about 50 Cana- 
dians, who, for that purpose, had assembled near the 
race course, and had armed themselves with sticks. 
It cannot be pretended that fifty men met by acci- 
dent at one place, all bent on mischief, and all armed 
with sticks; therefore, whoever may have suffered, 
we cannot pretend to regret that the soldiers were, 
of course, again victorious. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1833. 


 — 


Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have issued the 
sixth number of their Select Library of Modern 
French Literature. It contains the commencement 
of a work entitled,” “Paris et Les Parisians. As 
this Library is the only one of the kind issued in 
his country, and as the works it has thus far con. 
tained have been of a character altogether praise- 
worthy, we trust that the public will patronise it suffi- 
ciently to secure its continuance. It is issued semi- 
monthly—each number contains sixty handsomely 
printed pages—and the price is $5 per annum, in 
advance. 


The number of Waldie’s Circulating Library pab- 
lished on Tuesday, contains another portion of Bul- 
wer’s work on England; also, the continuation of 
Baron 4’Haussez’s work on Great Britain in 1833. 
The Library continues to increase in interest, and 
merits the liberal encouragement it has hitherto re- 
ceived. 


The Corn and Buckwheat in the western part of 
the state are saidto be nearly ruined. The dry 
weather in the first place stunted them, and the frost 
which occurred about two weeks since nearly de- 
stroyed them. Other grain and vegetables have 
produced well, 


Mr. Forrest has been re-engaged at the Pittsburg 
theatre, and on Saturday evening last appeared 
there as Metamora. Mrs. Green played Nahmeokee. 
A critic in the Pittsburg Manufacturer praises his 
Damon and Virginius, in the strongest terms; but of 
his Othello he says: ‘‘Othello was played indiffer- 
ently. It was not the Othello of Shakspeare. In 
many places Mr. Forrest’s manner was unnatural— 
seeming rather to labour for that kind of effect on 
the audience, which great physical exertion or sin- 
gularity of manner in the actor frequently produces, 
than for discriminating approval from the judicious, ” 

There were only twenty-eight deaths in Cincinnati 
during the week ending on the 11th inst. 


The late refreshing rains have revived business in 
the neighbourhood of Pittsburg. The river is suf- 


— 


ficiently high for light steamers, and the canal has 
also a full supply of water. 


The Boston Athenaeum Gallery closed on Satur- 
day last. The receipts during the season amounted 
to $4,108 52, Upwards of 9,700 persons visited the 
exhibition. 

The Newport Mercury, states that the Rev. Mr. 
Avery left Bristol with his family last week, and 
that itis probable he will not return again. 


The Protestant Episcopalian for September con- 
ains several excellent articles. This Magazine is 
devoted to the interests of religion in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and is probably conducted with 
as much ability as any similar publication of the 
same pretensions, either at home or abroad. The 
articles it contains are for the most part from the 
pens of distinguished clergymen—and are generally 
written with a force and beauty seldom to be met 
with in the contributions to monthly periodicals, — 
In the number before us is an article on the Tem- 
perance Society, the reasoning of which is remark- 
ably clear and forcible, and at the same time, libe- 
ral toa degree that we fear may excite the bigotry 
of the ultra temperance advocates. We offer an 
extract from it, and commend the entire article, as 
well as the excellent work in which it appears, to 
the attention of the temperate as well as the intem- 
perate: 


This Society comes forward with aclaim to publie 
consideration, and challenges the support of all the 
friends of the gospel, as about to produce in the mo- 
rals of the community a change which hitherto no 
means have been sufficient to effect, a change which 
all good men must cordially desire. ‘To root out 
drunkenness from the land is the professed design of 
the Society. That all good men are desirous of the 
spirit of inebriety being driven from our shores, who 
can doubt—or who, that all Christian men believe 
‘the drunkard shall not inherit the kingdom of hea- 
ven!”? The great and prominent question, is not 
whether the end be desirable, which is undenied, 
but whether the means be either lawful in themselves 
or fitted to the purposed end. Now the ‘lemper- 
ance Society isa body af men banded together, for 
the purpose of instituting a rule of morality—of es- 
tublishing a standard upona point of public morals, 
A point of morality is the scope of the institution. A 
point of morality is the subject on which they pro- 
tess to ordain laws, But what is morality, or who 
is to prescribe upon it? Are men at liberty to enact 
for themselves, or do we even know what is either 
right or wrong, except as that knowledge is based 
upon the will of God. The will of God then, not 
—in the jargon of philosophy—the fitness of things; 
nor yet the dictate of human reason, is the basis of 
all that is moral, the measure of whatever is right or 
whateveris wrong. But the will of God in the view 
of all Christian men, can be known only from his 
revealed declarations. Is the principle then of the 
Temperance Society in conformity with those de- 
clarations? Does the Seripture sustain the funda- 
mental article of ‘total abstinence,” on which that 
Society rests? It doesnot. But even more—It will 
not, I think, be denied, that if any man, or if any 
body ot men, presume on the ground of moral duty 
to prohibit what the Bible has specifically permitted, 
that man, or that body of men, must be considered 
asarranged in opposition to the Bible. But the Tem- 
perance Society have presumed, on the ground of 
moral duty, to prohibit, and the Bible has authoriz- 
ed the moderated use of certain articles of human 
invention; and therefore, the Society is so far arrayed 
in Opposition to the Bible. The former part of the 
proposition is of course admitted, and the second is 
susceptible of an easy proof, that the Bible has per- 
mitted the use, while it has fearfully denounced the 
abuse, of drinks capable of produeing intoxication. 
For, while in the sacred volume the severest woes 
are pronounced upon the drunkard, those very gifts 
which he has abused are spoken of asa permitted 
enjoyment, ‘lhe land of Judea is commended as a 
laud of oil and wine. Wine is spoken of as *‘cheer- 
ing man’s heart.” ‘Strong drink,” whether of 
wine concocted, or other beverage capable of pro- 
ducing intoxication, is recommended for “him that 
is ready to perish.” he Israelites are directed by 
omniscient wisdom to spend their money during 


‘their journey, ‘‘for oxen or for sheep, or for wine or 


tor strong drink, or for whatever their soul desired.” 
David is found giving to every one of his fellow sol- 
diers a flagon ot wine, as well as a piece of flesh and 
a cake of bread, while our Saviour himself converts 
the water into wine, not for any medicinal purpose, 
as has been said in the, case of St. Paul’s advice to 
Timothy, but to further the entertainment and ra- 
tional cheerfulness of the guests.” Something in- 
deed has been said of the character of the wine 
spoken of in the seripture, and of the distinction to 
be drawn between that beverage and those on which 
the Society has passed its ban. But is it possible to 
suppose, that the wine of the seriptures was without 
its natural or acquired properties of intoxication; or 
can the principle be at all affected, if any man were 
able to show, that the “ strong drink” of the Bible 
was not manufactured in the same manner as the 
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roduct of distillation? Intoxicating drinks, 
excess, were known and allowed of 
in sacred story; but the same drinks under the same 
restriction are prohibited by the ‘Temperance So- 


i i hes 
ciety. The Temperance Society, therefore, clas 

io its rinciples with those of the Bible; and, there- 
fore, they who reverence the one, are obligated not 


to unite in sustaiuing the laws of the other. 


Commodore Henley and family arrived on Satur- 
day last at Norfolk. 


Bishop Neckere, of New Orleans, perished on 
the third inst. of yellow fever. 


American poets do not stand very high abroad. 
This is not to be wondered at when we look at the 
meagre character of our poetical literature —and 
the number of pretenders who in attempting to 
honour themselves, déshonour the country. It ap- 
pears, however, from alate number of the London 
Review, that selections have been made from the 
productions of some of our rbymesters, and incor- 
porated with the Standard Literature of England. 
The editor of the Selection says: ‘* Although be- 
yond the Atlantic, there are not,as yet, names that 
can compete with our poets of the first rank, there 
are many of a secondary order, approaching the 
first class more nearly than the third. Few poets 
ever described the charms of external nature with 
more simple and affecting beauty than Bryant. In 
no one is the Christian philosopher and Christian 
poet more completely united than in Dana. Pier- 
pont’s odes are full of fire and vigour.” The Re- 
viewer does not altogether agree with the editor of 
the selection. He does not think Brainard com- 
parableto Kirk White; and, on the other hand, he 
speaks of the ‘‘Soldier’s Widow” and the **Boy” 
of N. P. Willis,as the most beautiful poems of all 
that are given as American, ‘‘not excepting the 
specimens of Sprague, which may be ranked se- 
cond.” The pieces just named, and also Sprague’s 
“Winged Worshippers,” and Mrs. Sigourney’s 
‘Coral Insect,” are copied at length. The latter is 
spoken highly of, but denied all right to the title 
ofthe ‘‘Felicia Hemans of America.” 


Messrs, Conner & Cooke, have issued two more 
numbers of their beautiful edition of the works of 
Sir Walter Scott. They contain Quentin Durward, 
and St. Ronan’s Well—two of the most interesting 
of the novels of the great writer. We learn with 
pleasure, that this publication is succeeding beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of its publishers.— 


Itis “got up” in the most creditable maniGiagnd deg 
serves to be liberally patronized. ‘ 


The September number of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute is before us. It contains, as usual, 
many articles of the deepest interest to mechanics, 
artisans, and scientific men generally. The editor 
republishes the eloquent address of Mr. Biddle, at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Girard College, 
and prefixes to it these remarks: ‘The splendid be- 
quest of the late Stephen Girard is an event charac- 
teristic of the spirit of the age, and we confidently 
bope that it will mark a most important era in the 
annals of education. We consider the notice of such 
an event as peculiarly appropriate to the pages of a 
journal devoted to the promotion of the useful arts, 
and the diffusion of general science, and shall there- 
fore take other opportunities of adverting to it. Our 
design on the present occasion is merely to write a 
few lines prefatory to the admirable address of the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, delivered at the 
time of laying the corner-stone of the intended edi- 
fice. It is our wish to give to this address a more 
permanent form than that which it would receive 
from its geweral publication in the daily journals. Its 
literary merits alone would justify this procedure; 
but, apart from this consideration, there are many 
others, which, in our opinion, urge its insertion: of 
these, we will now mention only one, which is, the 
view that it takes of the character of Stephen Girard. 
Believing as we do, that this view isa perfectly cor- 
rect one, and metes to him that perfect justice which 
some persons have manifested a disposition to with- 
hold, we are desirous of aiding in the diffusion of a 

paper which we believe is destined to give a fixed 
tone to the public sentiment on this point,” 


We oi < been permitted to look over some spe- 
cimens of the engravings intended for the Religious 
Souvenir of 1834—now in preparation by Messrs. 


Key & Biddle. They are very beautiful. The In- 
temperate—the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt—and the Happy Family, deserve especial 
ccmmendation. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
END OE THE LOG. 


Here we had a most agreeable addition to our par- 
ty in my old friend Sir Jeremy Mayo, and the family 
of the Admiral Sir Samuel Semaphore, his lady, his 
two most amiable daughters, and the husband of the 
eldest. 

Next morning, we rode out to breakfast with a 
most worthy mao, the overseer of Mount Olive estate, 
in the neighbourhood of which there were several 
natural curiosities to be seen. Although the extent 
of our party startled him a good deal, he received us 
most hospitably. He ushered us into the piazza, 
where breakfast was laid, when up rose ten thousand 
flies from the breakfast table, that was covered with 
marmalade, and guava jelly, and nice roasted yams, 
and fair white bread; and the fragrant bread-fruit 
roasted in the ashes, and wrapped iu plantain leaves; 
while the chocolate and coffee-pots—the latter equal 
in cubic content to one of the Wave’s water-butts— 
emulated each other in the fragrance of the odours 
which they sent forth; and avocado pears, and pott- 
ed calapiver, and cold pork hams, anu—really, | can- 
not repeat the numberless luxuries that flanked the 
main body of the entertainment ona _ side-table, all 
strong provocatives to fall to. 

** You, Quacco—Peter—Monkey”—shouted Stor- 
naway—‘‘ where are you with your brushes; don’t 
you see the flies covering the table?” ‘lhe three 
sable pages forthwith appeared, each with a large 
green branch in his hand, which they waved over the 
viands, and we sat down and had a most splendid 
breakfast. Lady Semaphore and I—for I have al- 
ways had a touch of the old woman in me—were ex- 
ceedingly tickled with the way in which the pica- 
nini muimmas, that is the mothers of the negro child- 
ren, received our triend Bang. After breaktast, a 
regular congregation took place under the piazza, of 
all the children on the property, under eight years of 
age, accompanied by their mothers. 

“ Ah, Massa Bang,” shouted one, ‘* why you no 
come see we oltener’ you forget you poor picanini 
here-about.”” 

**You grow foolish, old man now,” quoth an- 
other. 

**You no wort—you go live in town, and no 
care about we who make Massa money here; you no 
see we are all tarving here;” and the nice clean- 
— fet matron, who made the remark, laughed 
oudly, 

Sie sonnet into the spirit of the affair with great 
kindliness, and verily, before he got clear, his pock- 
ets were as empty as a halt-pay lieutenant’s. His 
fee-pennies were flying about in all directions. 

After breakfast we went to view the natural bridge, 
a band of rock that connects two hills together; and 
beneath which a roaring stream rushes, hid entirely 
by the bushes and trees that grow on each side of 
e ravine. We descended by a circuitous footpath 
to the river-course, and walked under the natural 
arch, and certainly never was any thing finer; a re- 
gular Der Freyschutz dell. ‘The arch overhead was 
nearly fifty feet high, and the echo, as we found, when 
the sweet voices of the ladies, blending in softest 
harmony,—(lord, how fiae you become, Tom! )—in 
one of Moore’s melodies, were retlected back on us 
at the close with the most thrilling distinctness, was 
superb; while a stone pitched against any of the ivy- 
like creepers, with which the face of the reck was 
covered, was sure to dislodge a whole cloud of birds, 
and notunfrequently a slow sailing white-winged ow}. 
Shortly after the Riomagno Gully, as it is called, 
passes this most interesting spot, it sinks, and runs 
for three miles under ground, and again regppears 
on the surface, and gurgles over the stones, a$ if no- 
thing had happened. By the by, this isa common 
vagary of nature in Jamaica. For instance, the Kio 
Cobre, I think it is, which, after a subterranean 
course of three miles, suddenly gushes out of the so- 
lid rock at Bybrook estate, in a sold cube of clear 
cold water, three feet in diameter; and | remember 
in a cruise that | had at another period of my life 
in the leeward part of the island, we came to an 
estate, where the supply of water for the machinery 
rose up within the bounds of the mill-dam itself, into 
which there was no flow, with such force, that above 
the spring, if Lmight so callit, the bubbling water 
was projected into a blunt cone, like the bottom of a 
cauldron, the apex of which was a foot higher than 
the level of the pond, although the latter was eight- 
een feet deep. 

After an exceedingly pleasant day we returned 
home, and next morning when I got out of bed, 1 
complained of a violent itching and pain, a sort of 
nondescript sensation, amixture of pain and pleasure, 
in my starboard great toe; and on reconnoitring, | 
discovered it to be a good deal inflamed on the bali 
round a blue spot about the size of a pin-head.— 
Pegtop had come into the room, and while he was 
placing my clothes in order, L asked him ‘‘what this 
could be—gout, think you, Massa Pegtop—gout?” 

“Gote, Massa—gote—no, no, him chiger, Massa 
—chiger—little someting like one flea; poke him 
head onder de kin, dere lay egg:—ah, great luxury 
to Creole gentleman and lady, dat chiger; sweet pain, 
Creole miss say—nice for cratch him, him say.” 


“Why, it may be a Creole luxury, Pegtop, but l 


wish you would relieve me of it,” 


| seals on the bed beside 


‘Surely, Massa; if you wish it,” said Pegtop, in 
some surprise at my want of taste. ‘‘Lend me your 
penknife den, Massa;” and he gabbled away as he 
extracted from my flesh the chiger bag—like a blue 
pill in size and colour. 

“Oh, Massa, top till you marry Creole wife,~ 
she will tell you me say true; ah, daresay Miss 
Mary himself love chiger to tickle him—to be sure 
him love to be tickle—him love to be tickle—aye, 
all Creole Miss love to be tickle—he, he, he!” 

By agreement, Mr. Bang and I met Mr. Storn- 
away this morning, in order to visit some other es- 
tates together, and during our ride I was particular- 
ly gratified by his company. He wasa man of solid 
and very extensive acquirements, and far above what 
his situation in life at that time led one to expect.— 
When I revisited the island some years afterwards, 
I was rejoiced to find that his intrinsic worth and 
ability had floated him up into a very extensive bu- 
siness, and | believe he is now a man of property. 
I rather think he is engaged in some statistical work 
connected with Jamaica, which, | am certain, will 
do him credit whenever it appears. Odd enough, 
the very first time I saw him, I said I was sure he 
would succeed in the world; and lam glad to find I 
was a true prophet. To return. Our chief object at 
present was to visit a neighbouring estate, the 
overseer of which was, we were led to believe, from 
a message sent to Mr. Bang, very ill with fever.— 
He was a most respectable young man, Mr. Storn- 
away told me, a Swede by birth, who had come over 
to England with his parents at the early age of eight 
years, where both he and his cousin Agatha had 
continued, until he embarked for the West Indies. 
This was an orphan girl whom his father had adopt- 
ed, and both of them, as he had often told Mr, 
Stornaway, had utterly forgotten their Swedish,—in 
fact, they understood no laugusge but English at the 
time he embarked. I have been thus particular, 
from a very extraordinary phenomenon that occur- 
red immediately preceding his dissolution, of which 
1 was a witness. 

We rode up in front of the door, close to the fixed 
manger, where the horses and mules belonging to 
Busha are usually fed, and encountered a negro 
servant, ona mule, with a portmanteau behind him, 
covered with the usual sheep’s fleece, and holding a 
suddle horse. 

‘*Where is your master?” said Mr. Bang. 

*‘De dactor is in de hose,” replied quashie.— 
“‘Busha dere upon dying.” 

We ascended the rocky unhewn steps, and enter- 
ed into the cool, dark hall, smelling strong of cam- 
phor, and slid over the polished floors, towards an 
open door, that led into the back piazza, where we 
were received by the head book keeper and carpen- 
ter. They told us that the overseer had been seiz- 
ed three day's ago with fever, and was now desperate- 
ly ill; and presently the doctor came forth out of 
the sick room. 

*¢Poor Wedderfelt is fast going, sir—cold at the 
extremities already—very bad fever—the bilious 
remittent of the country, of the worst type.” 

All this while the servants, male and tenmale, were 
whispering to each other; while a poor little boy 
sat at the door of the room, crying bitterly—this 
was the overseer’s servant. We entered the room, 
which was darkened from the jealousies being all 
shut, except one of the uppermost, which happening 
to be broken, there was a strong pensil of light cast 
across the head of the bed where the sick man lay, 
while the rest of the room was involved.in gloom. 

The sufferer seemed in the last stage of yellow 
fever, his skin was a bright yellow, his nose sharp, 
and his general features very much pinched. His 
head had been shaven, and there was a handkerchief 
bound round it over a plantain leaf, the mark of the 
blister coming low down on his forehead, where 
the skin was shrivelled like dry parchment—appa- 
rently it had not risen, ‘There was also a blister on 
his chest. He was very restless, clutching the bed 
clothes, and tossing his limbs about; his eyes were 
a deep yellow, with the pupil much dilated, and 
very lustrous; he was breathing with a heavy moan- 
ing noise when we entered, and looked wildly round, 
mistaking Mr. Bang aud me tor some other persous, 
Presently he began to speak very quickly, and to 
lift one of his hands repeatedly close to lis face, as 
if there was something in ithe wished to look at. I 
presently saw that it held a miniature of a fair hair- 
ed blue-eyed Scandinavian girl, but apparently he 
could not see it, from the increasing dimness of his 
eyes, which seemed greatly to distress him. After 
a still minute, during which no sound was heard but 
his own heavy breathing, he again began to speak 
very rapidly, but no one in the room could make 
out what he said. I listened attentively—it struck 
me as being like—I was certain of it—it was Swed- 
ish—which in health he had entirely forgotten, but 
now in his dying moments vividly remembered.— 
Alas, it wasa melancholy and a moving sight, to 
perceive all the hitherto engrossing thoughts and in- 
cidents of his youth and manhood, all save the love 
of one dear object, suddenly vanish from his memo- 
ry, groundaway and erased as it were, by his great 
agony, Or like worthless rubbish, removed trom 
above some beautiful ancient inseription, which for 
ages it had hid, disclosing in all their primeval fresh- 
ness, sharp cut into his dying heart, the long-smoth- 
ered, but never to be obliterated impressions of his 
early childhood. I could plainly distinguish the 

name Agatha, whenever he peered with fast glazing 
eyes on the miniature. All this while a nice little 
brown child was lying playing with his watch and 
im, while a handsome co- 


loured girl, a slight young creature, apparently its 
mother, sat on the other side of the dying man, sup- 
porting his head on her lap, and wetting his mouth 
every now and then with acloth moistened with 
brandy. 

As he raised the miniature to his face, she would 
gently endeavour to turn away his hand, that he 
night not look at one whom she, poor thing, no'doubt 
considered was usurping the place in his flatterin 
heart, which she had long fancied she herself ha 
filled solely; and at other times she would vainly 
try to coax it out of his cold hand, but the dying 
grasp was now one of iron, and her attempts evi- 
idently discomposed the departing sinner; but all 
was done kindly and quietly, and a flood of tears 
would every now and then streamsdown her cheeks, 
as she failed in her endeavours, or, as the murmur- 
ed, gasped name, Agatha, reached her ear. 

‘Ah?’ said she, ‘him heart not wid me now—it 
far away in him own country—him never will make 
me yeerie what him say again no more.’ 

Oh, woman, woman! who can fathom that heart of 
thine! By this time the hiccup grew stronger, and 
all at once he sat up in his bed without assistance, 
‘light as if he feltno wound;’ but immediately 
thereafter gave a strong shudder, ejecting from his 
mouth a jet of dark matter like the grounds of cho- 
colate, and fell back dead—whereupon the negroes 
began to how! and shriek in sucha horrible fashion 
that we were glad to leave the scene. 

Next day, when we returned to attend the poor 
feilow’s funeral, we found a complete bivouac of 
horses and black servants under the trecs in the front 
of the house, which was full of neighbouring plant- 
ers and overseers, all walking about, and talking, 
and laughing, as if it had been a public meeting on 
parish business. Some of them occasionally went into 
the room to look at the body.as it lay in the open 
coffin, the lid of which was at length screwed down, 
and the corpse carried on four negroes’ shoulders to 
his long home, followed-by the brown girl and all 
the servants, the latter weeping and howling; but 
she, poor thing, said not a word, although her heart 
seemed, from the convulsive heaving of her bosom, 
like to burst. He was buried under a neighbouring 
orange-tree, the service being read by the Irish car- 
penter of the estate, who got halfa page in the mar- 
riage service by mistake, before he or any one else 
noticed he was wrong. 

Three days after this the admiral extended my 
leave fora fortnight, which I spent in a tour round 
this most glorious island with my friend Aaron, 
whose smiling face, like the sun, (more like the 
nor’west moon ina fog, by the by,) seemed to dif- 
fuse warmth, and comfort, and happiness wherever 
he went, while Sir Samuel and his charming family, 
and the general, and my dearie, and her aunt, re- 
turned home; and after a three weeks philandering, 
I was married, and all that sort of thing, and a week 
afterwards embarked with my treasure—for I had 
a million of dollars on freight, as well as my own 

jewel, and dont grin at the former, for they gave 
me a handsome sum, and helped to rig us when we 
got to Ould’ England, where Lotus Leaf was paid 
off, and I settled for a time on shore, the happiest, 
&e. &c. &e., until some years afterwards when the 
wee Cringles beganto tumble home so deucedly fast, 
that L had to cut and run, and once more betake 
myself to the salt sea. My aunt and her family re+ 
turned at the same time to England, ina merchant 
ship under my convoy, and became our neighbours, 
Bang also got married soon after to Miss Lucretia 
Wagtail, by whom he got the Slap estate, on cons 
dition of taking the name, and is now Mr, Slapbang, 
But old Gelid, and my other allies remain, I believe, 
in statu quo, uutil this hour. 
END OF THE LOG. 


—— 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Sepulchre of Caius Cestius: protestans burying 
ground: graves of Keats and Shelley: Shelley’s la- 
ment over Keats: graves of two Americans: beauty 
of the burial-place: monuments over two interest- 
ing young females: inscription on Keats’monument: 
the style of Keats’ poems: grave of Dr. Bell: re- 
sidence and literary undertakings of his widow. 

A beautiful pyramid, a hundred and thirteen feet 
high, built into theancent wall of Rome, is the proud 
Sepulchre of Caius Cestius. It is the most imper- 
ishable of the antiquities, standing as perfect after 
eighteen hundred years as if it were built but yester- 
day. Just beyond it, on the declivity of a hill, 
over the ridge of which the wall passes, crowning it 
with two mouldering towers, lies the protestant bury- 
ing-ground. It looks towards Rome, which appears 
in the distance, between Mount Aventine and a small 
hill called Monte Testaccio, and leaning to the south- 
east, the sun lies warm and soft upon its banks, and 
grass and wild-flowers are there the earliest and tall- 
est of Campagna. Ihave been here to-day, to see 
the graves of Keats and Shelley. With a cloudless 
sky and the most delicious air ever breathed, we sat 
dawn upor. the marble slab over the ashes of poor 
Shelley, and read his own Jament over Keats, who 
sleeps just below, at tie foot of the hill. The ceme- 
tery is rudely formed into three terraces, with walks 
between, and Shelley’s grave and one other, without 
a name, occupy a small nook above, made by the pro- 
jections of a mouldering wall-tower, and crowded 
with ivy and shrubs, and a peculiarly fragrant yel- 
low flower, which perfumes the air around for seve- 
ral feet. The avenue by whieh you ascend from the 


gate is lined with high bushes of the marsh-rose in 
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the most luxuriant bloom, and all over the cemetery | knows his history and the cause of his death. Shelley 
the grass is thickly mingled with flowers of every | says, in the preface to his elegy, “The savage eriti- 
dye. In his preface to his lament over Keats, Shel- | cism on his poems, which appeared in the Quarterly 
ley says, ‘he was buried in the romantic aud lonely Review, produced the most violent effeet on his sus- 
cemetery of the protestants,under the pyramid which | ceptible mind, the agitation thus originated ended in 
is the tomb of Cestius, and the massy wallsand tow- a rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs; a rapid con- 
ers, now mouldering and desolate, which formed the | sumption ensued, and the succeeding acknowledg- 
circuit of ancient Rome. It is an open space among’ ments, from more candid critics, of the true great- 
the ruins, covered in winter with violets and daisies. | ness of his powers, were ineffectual to heal the 
It might make one in love with death, to think that! wound thus wantonly inflicted.” Keats was, no 
one should be buried in s9 sweeta place.” If Shel- | doubt, a poet of very uncommon promise. He had 
ley had chosen his own grave at the time, he would | all the wealth of genius with him, but he had not 
have selected the very spot where he has since been learned, before he was killed by criticism, the re- 
laid—the most sequestered and flowery nook of the | cvived, and, therefore, the best manner of producing 
place he describes so feelingly. In the last verses | it for the eye of the world. Had he lived longer, 
of the elegy, he speaks of it again with the same the strength and richness rs ay break continually 
feeling of its beauty: ‘through the affected style of Endymion and Lamia, 

“The spirit of the spot shall lead ; and his other poems, must have formed themselves 


and son-in-law, which ended in the latter biting eal 


antagonist through the lip, a piece of which he tore 


away, and, in his rage, actually swallowed it! The 
wounded man was conveyed to our infirmary for | 


surgical assistance. — /Vorcester Herald. 
OF A BreGar.—A shoittime ago an 
itinerant dealer in rags and bones called “Ben,” 
from Middleton, met with a beggar at Heywood, 
near Rochdale, when in the course of conversation 
on their respective trades, the latter reoaarked that 


WhatisaPeer? A nation’s curse— 
A pauper on the public purse-- 
Corruption’s own Jackal. 
A haughty domineering blade-- 
A cUCKOLD at a masquerade— 
A panpy at a ball. 


Ye butterflies whom Kings create-- 
Ye catterpillars of the State— 


he had earned five shillings on that very day, Ben 
replied that his trade would searcely afford him a 
vill of beer, and that he bad only realized sixpence | 
iy money and rags worth eightpence; upon which his 
hew acquaintance treated him handsomely, pulled 
the shirt from hisown back and gave it to the rag- 
dealer, remarking that he could get more méney 
without than with it, and altimately so workedupon 


Know that your time is near; 
Enlightened France will lead the van, 
To overthrow your worthless clan; 
This Moral learn--that Gop made may, 

But never made a PEER. 


What Birds may be taught to do. 


— 


Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 
Where, like an infant’s snule, over the dead, 
Alight of laughing flowers alone the grass is spread. 


“ And gray walls moulder round, on which dull time 

Feeds like slow fire upon a hoary brand: 

And one kee pyramid, with wedge sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who plann’d 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble ; and beneath 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitch’d, in heaven's smile, their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we lose, with scarce extinguished breath. 


Here pause: these graves are all too young as yet, 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
its charge to each.” 


Shelley has left no poet behind, who could write 
so touchingly of his burial-place in turn. He was, 
indeed, as they have graven on his tomb-stone, ** cor 
cordium”—the heart of hearts. Dreadtully mistaken 
as he was in his priuciples, he was no Jess the soul 
of genius than the model of a true heart and of pure 
intentions. Let who will cast reproach upon his 
memory, [ believe, for one, that his errors were of 
the kind most venial in the eye of heaven, and I read, 
almost like a prophecy, the last lines of his elegy on 
one he believed had gone before him a happier 
world: 

* Burning through the inmost veil of heaven, 


The soul ot Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.”’ 


On the second terrace of the declivity, are ten or 
twelve graves, two of which bear the names of Ame- 
ricans who have died in Rome. A portrait carved 
in bas-relief, upon one of the slabs, told me, without 
the inscription, that one whom I had known was 
buried beneath.* ‘The slightly rising mound was 
covered with small violets, half hidden by grass.— 
It takes away frora the pain with which one stands 
over the grave of an acquaintance or a friend, to see 
the sun lying so warm upon it, and the flowers 
springing so profusely and cheerfully. Nature seems 
to have cared for those who have died so far from 
home, binding the earth gently over them wiih 
grass, and decking it with the most delicate flowers. 

A little to the left, on the same bank, is the new- 
made grave of a very young man, Mr. Elliot He 
came abroad for health, and died at Rome, scarce 
two months since. Without being disgusted with life, 
one feels, in a place like this, a certain reconcilia- 
tion, if I may so express it, with the thought of bu- 
rial—an almost willingness, if his bed could be laid 
amid such loveliness, to be brought and left here to 
his repose. Purely imaginary as any difference in 
this circumstance is, it must, at least, always affect 
the sick powerfully; and with the commun practice 
of sending the dying to Italy, as a last hope, I consi- 
der the exquisite beauty of this place of burial, as 
more than a common accident of happiness. 

Farther on, upon the same terrace, are two mo- 
numents that interested me. One marks the grave 
of a young English girl,t the pride of a noble family, 
and, as a sculptor told me, who had oftea seen and 
admired her, a model of high-born beauty. She was 


into some noble mouuments of his powers. Asit is, 


there is not a poet living who could surpass the ma- 
terial of his **Endymion”—a poem, with all iis 
faults, far more full of beauties. But this is not the 
place for criticism. He is buried filly for a poet, 
and sleeps beyond criticism. Peace to his ashes! 

Close to the grave of Keats is that of Dr. Bell, the 
author of ‘Observations on Italy.” This estimable 
nian whose comments on the fine arts are, perhaps, 
as judicious and high-toned as any ever written, has 
lett behind him, in Naples, (where he practised his 
profession for some years,) a host of friends, who re- 
member and speak of him as few are remembered 
and spoken of in this changing and crowded portion 
of the world. His widow, whu edited his works so 
ably and judiciously, lives still at Naples, and is pre- 
paring ist now a new,edition of his book on ftaly. 
Having known her, and having heard from her own 
lips many paiticulars of his life, L felt an additional 
interest in visiting his grave. Both his monument 
and Keats’ are p eel buried in the tall flowering 
clover of this beautiful place. 


* Mr. John Hone, of New York. 

+ An interesting account of this ill-fated young 
lady, who was on the eve of marriage, has appeared 
in the Mirror. is 

EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this office, 

INnuMaN Crvuetty To a Cuitp.—At the Court 
House, Dewsbury, on Saturday, a man named Israel 
Asquith, a blanket weaver, of Heckmondwike, was 
charged with cruelly treating his daughter, Martha 
Asquith, under the following very atrocious circum- 
stances. Tworespectable inhabitants of Heckmond- 
wike, named Hirst and Scott, deposed that having 
been informed that the prisoner Asquith, kept his 
daughter at work in his house with her legs manacled 
or irvned together, they entered his workshop on 
the preceding Thursday evening, and found the 
little girl, Martha, winding blanket weft. Her fa- 
ther came in, and after they had questioned him on 
the subject, they found on examination that the 
child’s ancles were confiued by means of two broad 
hoops of iron which were rivetted next to her skin, 
and confined closely together by means of a strong 
chain, ‘The father proceeded to break one of the 


his feelings, that Ben has since taken on the same 
profession.— Bolton Chronicle. 

CANNIBALISM.—One of the stockmen pointed out 
two blacks to me ata little distance from us. ‘The 
one was standing, the other sitting. ‘*Uhat fellow 
(said he) who is sitting down, killed his infant child 
iast night, by knocking its head against a stone, after 
which he threw it on the fire, and then Cevoured it.” 
1 was quite horrorestruck, and could scareely be- 
lieve sucha story. I therefore went upto the man, 
and questioned hita as to the faet, as well as I could. 
He did not attempt to deny it, but slunk away with 
evident consciousness. 1 then questioned the other 
that remained, whose excuse for his friend was, 
that the child was sick, and would never have grown 
up, a‘ding, he himself did not ‘*patter” (eat) any of 
it. Many of my readers may probably doubt this 
horrid occurrence having taken place, as I have not 
mentioned any corroborating circumstances. [am 
myself, however, as firmly persuaded of the truth of 
what I have stated, as if L had seen the savage com- 
mitthe act; for L talked to his companion who did 
see him, and who described to me the manner in 
which he killed the child. Be it as it may the very 
mention of such a thing among these people goes 
to prove that they are capaple of such an enormity, — 
Expedition into the inierior of Australia, by Cup- 
tain Sturt. 

TrRiaLor Tue Rey. Messrs. HoLnen Fiske 
For 4 CapiraL NaMELESS OFfFENCE.—This trial took 
place on the 2d instant, before Mr. Justice Littledale, 
at the assizes held at Bury St. Edmunds. The de- 
fendants are the viear and curate of the parish of 
Great Conrad, and the prosecutor and principal wit- 
ness, Thomas Prigg, the parish clerk. ‘The trial 
lasted for several hours. ‘he prosecutor swore in 
evidence that on the night of the 29th of July, 1852, 
he wasin the garden of the Rev. Mr. Holden, the 
vicar, and looking through the window-shutter, 
which was only partially closed, saw the defendants 
‘commit an offence, the particulars of which are of 
too disgusting a nature to be deseribed, In his ecross- 
| examination the witness admitted that his master, 
the Rev. Mr. Holden, had ever been kind to him, 
-and had kept him in his service for twenty-eight 
| years asa servant of all work. He was a married 
_ man; had seduced one of Mr. Holden’s maid-ser- 


A Frenchman, not many years ago, 
exhibited some Canary birds in Lon- 
don, which performed several very 
amusing tricks, which one would hard- 
ly believe had he not seen them. One 
of them taking a slender stick in its 
claws, passed its head between his legs, 
and suffered itself to be turned round 
as a bird is when the cook is roasting 
it. Another balanced itself, and was 


kind of slack rope. A third suffered 
itself to be shot at, and falling down as 
if dead, to be put into a little wheel- 
barrow, and wheeled away by one of 
his comrades. 

Partridges also, have been taught to 
play the part of artillerymen. At the 


they would light their matches ata 
little brass furnace; and at the second 
command would touch off the cannon, 
at the noise of which they did not 
seem the least frightened. 

At another signal, some of the little 
warriors fell on their sides, and pre- 
tended to be dead; some limped away 
as if they were lame; and others cried 
out as if they had been wounded; but, 
at the slightest roll of the drum, the 
dead partridges jumped up, the cripples 
recovered the use of their limbs, and 


vants, who had a child by him; admitted he bad gg 
manacles with a pair of pincers, and the agony the | to her that she might have fathered it ou his own 


child endured during the opevation was so excessive soa, who was twenty years of age. ‘The prisoners in 
that Mr. Hirst was compelled to retire from the state | their defence denied that there were any grounds for 
of his teelings. ‘he ancles of the girl were, as might | the charge preferred against them. The prosecutor 


all was as happy and lively as ever. 


POTATO PUDDING. 


In the hands of an economical house- 


swung backwards and forwards, on a _ 


riding with a party on the banks of the Tiber, when 
her horse became unmanageable, and backed into the | 
river. She sank instantly, and was swept so ra-| 
pidly away by the current, that her body was not 

found for many months. Her tomb-stone is adorned 

with a bas-relief, representing an angel receiving her 

from the waves, 

The other is the grave of a young lady of twenty, 
who was at the baths of Lucea, last summer, in pur- 
suit of health. She died at the first approach ot 
winter. 1 had the melancholy pleasure of knowing 
ber slightly, and we used to meet her in the wind- 
ing path, upon the bank of the romantic river Lima, 
at evening, borne in a sedan, with her mother and 
sister waiking at her side, the fairest victim con- 
sumption ever seized. She had all the peeuliar 
beauty of the disease, the transparent complexion 
and the unnaturally bright eye, added to features cast 
in the clearest and softest mould of female loveliness. 
She excited genercl interest even among the gay and 
dissipated crowd of a watering-place; and if her se-7 
dan was missed in the evening promenade, the in- 
quiry for her was anxious and universal. She is 
at in a place that seems made for such as her- 

elf. 

We descended to the lower enclosure, at the foot 
of the slight declivity. The first grave here is that 
of Kaets. The inscription on his monument runs 
thus—‘*T his grave contains all that was mortal of a 
young English poet, who, on his death-bed, ia the 

itterness of his heart at the malicious power of his 
enemies, desired these words to be engraved on his 
tomb: Here lies one whose nume was written in wa- 
ter.” He died at Rome in 1821, Every reader 


be supposed, ina dreadful state from the galling of 
the iron. —(The child was here desired to let the 
court see the state of her ancles, which was suchas to 
excite a general shudder amongst all present.) Mr. 
Army tage asked the prisoner what he had to say to 
the charge. He replied that she had been in the 
habit of ranning away, and had often stolen things, 
so he had determined to confine her fora bit. He 


had made the chains, &c. himself: she was better in | 


carease since she had been confined. ‘Phe girl, in an- 
swer to the questions which were addressed to her, 


_ said that she was fourteen years of age. Her father 


had come home from Dewsbary on the evening of 
Whit Monday, when he put onthe irons, Her step- 
mother did not interfere. She asked her father to 
take them off last Sunday, and he would have done so 
had it pot been for her grandmother. She was al- 
ways kept at work from day-break to dark, [lad to 
go to bed up a ladder (with the irons on). She did 
not think her father would have got the chains had it 
not been for her grandfather. Ler laiher used to 
beg wheu he had no work. She had stolen several 
things and taken them home.—The girl, who did 
not appear to be more than ten or eleven years of 
age, made all the above answers in a straightforward 
sort of way, but cried much during the time. A 
woman who lived close to the prisoner’s house was 
called, from whose evidence it appeared that the 
circumstance of the child being manacled was knowu 
to several neighbours. This woman gave her evi- 
dence in a most unfeeling way, laughing once or 
twice in reply to the questions of the magistrate.— 
Theirons weighed more than two pounds, ‘The pri- 
soner was committed to the House of Correction to 
take his trial at the next sessions, in consequence of 
his inability to find sureties to answer the charge.— 
Wakefield Journal. 

HoxuRIBLE EFFECTS OF RAGE.—A most disgusting 
affair took place in Foundry street, in this vicinity, 
on Wednesday last. An altercationhaving occurred 
between a man and his wife, and the father of the 
woman accidentally coming in at the time, made 
himself a party in the affray, by endeavouring to 
protect his daughter from her husband’s violence.— 
A scuffle consequently ensued between the father 


who, from his long service in the family of Mr. 
| Holden, had obtained a great ascendancy over him, 
had taken a dislike tothe Rev. Mr. Fiske, and told 
| Mr. Holden that unless he discharged him trom the 
curacy, he would accuse him of the crime for which 
he was then being tried, Several highly respectable 
individuals spoke to the respectability of the rever- 
end defendants, many of them being his (Mr. Hol- 
den’s) parishioners. He was described as being au 
amiable man, but not of strong mind. ‘The judge 
summoned up the evidence, and the jury, without 
quitting the box, returned a verdict of **Not Guil- 
ty,” which was received with great satisfaction by a 
densely -crowded court. The defendanis were greatly 


— and shed tears several times during the 
trial, 


WHAT IS ARISTOCRACY? 

It is a portion of the people, who, 
having the power to make the laws, 
make such laws as rob the people of 
the fair produce of their labour, and by 
and with the power of making 
laws, they take care to make them of 
such a kind, as by and through which 
they accumulate immense wealth with- 
out any labour or any service to the 
state. In the Glasgow Radical Re- 
former’s Gazette, we find the question 


very prettily and very properly an- 
swered in poetry. 


WHAT IS A PEER? 
What isa Peer? A useless thing— 
A costly rox to please a King— 
A BAUBLE near the throne; 
A lump of animated clay— 
A gaudy peagant of the day— 


AN INCUEUS—a DRONE. 


keeper, no vegetable can afford a great- 
er variety of cheap and wholesome pre- 
paration than the potato. The follow- 
ing is Dr. Kitchener’s direction for a 
cottage potato pudding. 


pounds of potatoes, beat them up into 
a smooth batter, with about three quar- 


moist sugar, and 2 or 3 beaten eggs. 
Bake it about three quarters of an 
hour. 

Three ounces of currants or raisins 
may be added. 

Leave out the milk and add three 


ounces of butter, it will make a very 


| nice cake. 
the | 


BLACKING, 

A subscriber asks for a receipt for 
making blacking, as his family is nu- 
merous, and purchasing at 18d per bot- 
tle is more than he can well afford.— 
We subjoin one which is given by the 
Annales de Chimie, by the celebrated 
French chemist Braconot, who pro- 
nounces it to be, as compared with ali 
the other known blackings, from Day’s 
to Hunt’s, undoubtedly the cheapest and 
the best. Maccrate one pound of malt 
in boiling water till every thing soluble 


is taken up, and 2 1-4 lbs of plaster of 


Peel, boil, and mash, a couple of |~ 


ters of a pint of milk, two ounces of | 
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paris well sifted, and 7 ozs. of lamp 
black’ then evaporatetothe consistence 
paste; and finally mix up with ilb. 2 
ozs. of olive oil. It is said to spread 
very evenly, dry speedily, and shine 
brilliantly, with but very little brush- 
ing, while it neither burns nor injures 


A Singular Wager.—A young wo- 
man laid a wager she would descend 
intoa vault in the middle of the night, 
and bring from thence a skull. The 
person who took the wager had pre- 
viously hid himself in the vault, and as 
the girl seized a skull, cried in a hol- 
low voice, “leave me my head!”— 
“There it is,” said the girl throwing 
it down and catching up another.— 
‘Leave my head!” said the same voice. 
‘éNay,nay,you cannot have two heads,” 
said the heroic lass, and so brought the 
skull, and won the wager. 


The termagant Lady B , hav- 
ingcomplained to T. Hook that the 
‘villian’ her husband had died and left 
no will—Yor Ladyship cannot wonder 
at that, returned the wag, for you left 
him no will of his own while alive. 


‘SERAH COLBURN. 


A Biography of this remarkable in- 
dividual, written by himself, has just 
been published by Messrs. C. & C. 
Merriam, of Springfield. The fame he 
has acquired by his wonderful mathe-| 
matical talents he displayed, while 
young, will give an interest to this 
memoir of his life. He was born in 
Cabot, Vt. in 1804, and was not quite 
six years old when “his gift,” as he 
terms it, was discovered. In 1812, af- 
ter having been exhibited in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, he was 
taken to England, and afterwards to 
Paris, by his father, who seems to have 
been influenced by a strong but mis- 
taken desire to obtain patronage te 
educate Serah, so as to develop his 
wonderful talent in numbersin a greater 
degree. His situation in England and 
France was any thing but agreeable, he 
and his father subsisting almost entirely 
upon the eharities of the benevolent, 
constantly looking forward to brighter 
times to come. The father must have 
had unbounded confidence in the ta- 
Jents of the son as promising great 
things, or he would :.ot have staid as 
he did, 12 years, from his wife and se- 
ven children, at home, whom he did 
not visit during the whole period. 
Since Serah’s return to his country his 
powers of calculation seem to have 
slumbered. In eighteen months after 
his return, we find him a Methodist 
minister, in which employment he has 
been occupied for the last seven years 
in Vermont. Mr. Colburn explains 
the process he went through in multi- 
plying, extracting the roots, or finding 
the factors of a number and gives the 
rules for calculation. His answers were 
given instantly. ‘¢ How many seconds 
in eleven years??? Answer in four se- 
eonds.—347,896,000. ‘*What sum 
multiplied by itself will produce 998, 
001? Answer, in less than four se- 


‘summer, cholera 


and will amply repay the reader by its 
perusal, 

The mode of curing a_ biting horse’ 
in Egypt, says Durckhardt, is by pre- 
senting hima leg of roasted mutton, 
just from the fire; after taking a few 
bites, like a burnt child, he dreads the 
fire, and, imagine every biped he sees 
afterwards, a -leg of mutton, and lets 
him off without molestation. This may 
do very well for a blood Arabian, but, 
blodd and ’oons, it would only make 
us bite the sharper. Every one for his 
taste. 


A Cheese within a Cheese.—-A 
wheel within a wheel is sometimes 
very good; but we would rather be ex- 
cused fram a cheese within a cheese, 
unless the inside one should be nearly 
as good as the outside. As some of 
our fellow citizens may also be of the 
same opinion with us in this matter, 
we would just give them a friendly 
caution in buying cheeses to examine a 
little and see that they do not buya pig 
inapoke. ‘Two persons in this city 
have within a few days been dit by a 
vender of cheeses from the country.— 
After taking their purchases home and 
examining them, they found an outside 
shell about three quarters of an inch 
thick, which would pass fora pretty 
decent sort of a cheese; then they came 
to another shell which contained a 
cheese evidently made to sell, filled up 
with sour skim milk and bonny-clabber. 
It is believed both of these cheeses 
were purchased of the same individual, 
and it may prove a dear trade to him 
yet.--Portiand Courier. 


Skin and Stomach.—Let these two 
important organs be attended to ina 
proper manner, and all the diseases of 
inclusive, will be 
avoided. Thekind of attention to the 
skin consists in daily frictions with a 
coarse towel or flesh brush—-the tepid 
or warm bath twice or at least once a 
week; or in lieu of this, daily sponging 
the surface with salt and water with 
the chill taken off it, and then rubbing 
with adry coarse towel. The stomach 
will have justice done it by an avoid- 
ance of all alcholic drinks; the moder- 
ate use of tea and coffee, if such be 
habitually taken; a due proportion of 
well boiled vegetables with meat 
roasted or boiled---and on occasions 
in sanguine temperaments in a feverish 
habit of body a moderate share of ripe 
cooked fruits---to the exclusion how- 
ever of cherries ‘and plums. In all 
cases where disease is present ina 
place, no kind of fruit nor any new or 
unaccustomed article of diet whatever. 
should be taken in the evening. 

Jour. of Health. 


A Goop onE.---A_ gentleman travel- 
ling on the canal was very much annoy- 
ed by the frequency of Bridges; no 
sooner could he get well seated in his 
chair on the deck of the boat than his 
ears would be greeted with the caution 
“a bridge! abridge!” and hebe obliged 
to get below and stoop till they passed. 


conds, 999. The hook. is iateresting, 


Having at last got clear of the canal, 


he took a hed ina public innto wait 
till morning and take the stage, when 
about midnight, dreaming probably 
that he was: on the canal, he sprang 
from his bed in his sleep ran under it 
and laying his head down near the floor, 
excaimed loudly “a bridge! a bridge!” 
Which brought him to his wandering 
senses, and waked several near him, 
who were nota little gratified at the 
relation of the fact. 

Toothdrawing—I have had a tooth 
out this morning. Oh awful! The 
man, too, made such a fuss; called 
“Tom” to hold my head; and just as 
he fixed the pincers into the poor 
grinder, he said, with a most frightful 
deliberation, “open your mouth wide, 
sir; we pull very slow.” 


Horticultural Exhibition.—Twelve hundred and 
ninety-four dollars were received during the exhibi- 
tion, which exceeds the expense by about five hun- 
dred dollars,—and fifty three new members were ad- 
mitted to the Society. The number of visiters 
amounted to between six and seven thousand. The 
society was instituted in 1827—and consists now of 
about 400 members, The last was the fifth exhibi- 
tion. 


Mr. Durant has proceeded to Baltimore with the 
object of making an ascension there. He will then 
visit Philadelphia, and we trust be enabled to take a 
flight from this city or neighbourhood. He is now 
in treaty with the tenant of La Grange, a public gar- 
den to the south-west of the city, capable of accom- 
modating a large number of persons. 


The ladies of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Many ank, propose to hold a three day’s fair in that 
village, commencing onthe 3d October. ‘The ob- 
ject is to contribute towards defraying the expenses 
of their new meeting house. ‘Those disposed to as- 
sist, by the donation of articles, are requested to 
leave them with Mr. Amos A. Jones, at Robo- 
rough; Mrs. @. V. Haner, or Mrs. John Rush, 
Manyunk. 

A man was brought before a magistrate in Lynn, 
a few days since, under a charge of stealing a squash 
from one of the gardens in that place, and for want 
of bail in Mie sum of $50, was committed to prison, 


Glover's Patent Hernial T'russes.—We have re- 
ceived a small pamp'ilet from Dr. Glover, of No. 2 
Ann street, containing a concise deseription of 
Hernia, and the manner in which it manifests itself, 
with dlireciions for the treatment of reducible hernia 
or rupture, and instructions for. fitting, apply- 
ing and wearing the trusses. ‘Phe pamphlet is 
not so fullas it should be, as, not one in a thousand, 
even with the aid of the accompanying plates, can 
ascert4in either the proper mode of incipient trcat- 
ment, or the mode of adjusting the trusses. ‘he 
Doctor, however, is not only the patentee, but, be- 
ingan M. D. can show all patients how to apply the 
truss, and tell them how to treat the complaint. We 
have examined his truss, and have seen it in tse, 
and we are satisfied that the Doctor has made a great 
improveroent on this invaluable article. First, in 
the direction given to the pad in the inguinal hernia; 
secondly, in the form of the front pad; and thirdly, 
in the character of the spring by which the pad is 
made to adhere closely to the body, instead of mov- 
ing to and fro, as it is apt to do when other trusses 
are used. | The Doctor has hit the medium between 
the excessively concave and convex pad; and we are 
assured, that such is the ease with which this truss is 
worn, that the wearer scarcely knows it to be on 
him, The back pad may be improved. Vhe trusses 
for umbilical and other hernia, are as well adapted to 
their purposes, as is that of inguinal to its purposes 
and we caeertully and confidently commend Glover’s 
truss toall «filicted with the fretting and sometimes 
dangerous disease of Hernia —M. Y. Standard. 


THE SUPPOSED FORGERS. 

The examination of these suspected individuals 
has again been postponed. The Mayor’s Court was 
ercwded on Thursday morning at an early hour, with 
anxious and curious spectators and listeners. We 
found great difficulty in making our way through the 
crowd to the place assigned for the reporters. We 
succeeded finally, but were compelled much against 
our inclination to stand. One or two of our cone. 

temporaries, who desired to give an account of the 
adi ndaation to their readers, after making an effort 
to press through the crowd, abandoned the contest 
in despair. Our Mayor isa worthy officer—in all, 


respects competent and qualified. No man is a 


greater advocate of the rights of the press and of the 
people. But when an interesting case is to be tried 
before him, he should give a hint to his officers to 
afford reporters and editors proper facilities for the 
discharge of the duties of their vocation, ‘We know 
that it is his disposition to do so, and make this re- 
mark as a friendly hint to his subordinates. 

As soon as all the witnesses, lawyers, &c. were 
ascertained to be present, Peter A. Browne, Esq 
rose—declared himself to be employed as the coun- 
sel for two of the defendants—and in conjunction 
with Mr. Rush, for the whole three. He trasted 
that a fair and impartial trial would be afforded 
them—but thought that it was out of the power of 
the Mayor to insure such atrial while garbled re- 
ports were permitted to be published in the news- 
papers, He said he had seen with pain a variety of 
articles in the several public journals, calculated to 
prejudice his clients—to excite public opinion 
against them—and hence to prevent them from re- 
ceiving justice at the hands of a jury of their country. 
Not only this, but it appeared from a notice in one 
of the papers, that the trial of his clients was to be 
turned into an electioneering weapon —to be used by 
the conflicting parties of the day at the approaching 
political contest, with the desizn of operating upon 
the passions and prejudices, political and otherwise, 
of the community. In proof of this position, he 
read the following article from a late number of the 
Daily Intelligencer: 

AN EFFICIENT MAYOR. 


We learn from a morning paper, favourable to the 
present city administration, that one of the persons 
apprehended for the commission of the recent bold 
and heavy forgeries, ‘was taken before the Mayor in 
July last, on charge of passing counterfeit dollars, 
but as he said that it was his first offence, and that he 
was ignorant of the false character of the coin, the 
Mayor suffered him to go free with a pledge that he 
would immediately leave the city.” 

From this it would seem that the Mayor consi- 
ders himself at liberty to discharge, and is in the 
habit of discharging, apprehended felons, from mo- 
tives that no one can understand or appreciate. He 
took, however, his ‘‘pledge” that he would leave 
the city. If the man was innocent, he had no right 
to exact such a pledge; if guilty, what a precious 
security was the pledge of a felon’s honour for the 
safety and peace of the community! Who is the 
first cause of these heavy forgeries? Is it not the offi- 
cer through whose mal-conduct this young and daring 
villain was kindly loosed upon the community at 
the very moment he was convicted of a depredation? 
Truly, it is not surprising that villany grows bold, 
when it reeeivés from the hands of our public offi- 
cers such treatment. 

Mr. Brown made some severe comments upon 
this article—and the Mayor observed that so far 
as allusion was made to him, he despised both the 
article and its source. He endeavoured to discharge 
the duties of his station with fidelity to the public, 
and was content that the public should judge him 
according to his acts. Mr. Brown continued—read 
an article which appeared in the Inquirer of Thurs- 
day morning—which was listened to with deep in- 
terest by the auditory, and certainly from the em- 
phatic manner in which it was read, prejudiced a 
number of those present against the integrity of his 
clients. The counsel then proceeded to speak with 
cBnsiderable severity of the press, talked of garbled 
reports, &c. in a manner that we considered entirely 
discourteous to the respectable gentlemen, members 
of the editorial corp,swho were present,and concladed 
with a petition to the Mayor that he would either 
interdict the reporters and editors from taking and 
publishing accounts of the examination, or adjourn 
to some other place, where the examination might 
be carried on in private, and the editors excluded. 


| He said it was impossible for any jury on earth to 


decide upon the ease of the prisoners with minds 
unprejudiced, while statements such as ke had just 
read were uttered through the newspapers. Mr. 
Rush followed him in the same strain, but without 
atiacking the press. He adverted to the decision of 
Judge Fox in the case of Mina—to the decision of 
the Judge in the case of Clough, and to one or two 
other decisions of a similar character—thought the 
counsel on the other side would agree a8 (0 the pro- 
priety of the course urged—that justice demanded 
it, and that the laws of justice and merey were both 
violated, when accounts of supposed crimes were 
given to the public, before the accused were regularly 


examined and tried. 
The Mayor admitted the foree and propriety of 


the arguments made use of by the respectable gentle- 
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decided. He was willing to listen to the argu- 
ments and authorities, that the counsel for the de- 
fendants might be enabled to adduce upon the sub- 
ject. 

Messrs. Brown and Rush then requested that the 
case might be postponed, in order to enable them 
to prepare themselves for the discussion—-and a 
postponement of the examination took place ac- 
cordingly, until Tuesday morning next. 

It is only necessary to observe, that had Mr. 
Brown made a courteous request to the editors and 
reporters upon the subject of withholding from the 
public reports of the examination, it would have 


been complied with without hesitation. 


SELECT POETRY: 


ODE.—AUTUMN, 
I 


Jeaw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 
To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn: — 
Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 
Pearing his coronet of golden corn. 


Where are the songs of Summer?—With the sun, 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 
Till shade and silence waken up as one, 
And Morning sings with a warm odorous mouth. 
Where are the merry birds ?—Away, away, 
On panting wings through the inclement skies, 
Lest owls should prey 
Undazzled at noon-day, 
And tear with horny beak their lustrous eyes. 
I 


Where are the blooms of summer ?—In the west, 
Blushing their last to the last sunny hours, 
When the mild Eve by sudden Night is prest 
Like tearful Proserpine, snatch’d from her flow’rs 
Toa most gloomy breast. 

Where is the pride of Summer,—the green prime ; 
The many, many leaves all twinkling ?—Three 
On the moss’d elm; three on the naked lime 
Trembling,—and one upon the oak tree! 

Where is the Dryad’s immortality?-— 
Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 
Or wearing the long gloomy Winter through 

In the smooth holly’s cree. eternity. 


The squirrel gloats on his accomplish’d hoard, ; 
The ants have brimm’d their garners with ripe grain, 
And honey bees have stor’d 
The sweets of Summer in their luscious cells; 
The swallows all have wing’dacross the main ; 
But here the Autumn melancholy dwells, 
And sighs her tearful spells 
Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 
Alone, alone, 
Upon a mossy stone, 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary, 
Whilst all the wither’d world looks drearily, 
Like a dim picture of the drowned past 
In the hush’d mind’s mysterious far away, 
Doutful what ghostly thing willsteal the last 
Into that distance, grey 7 the grey. 


O go and sit with her, and be o’ershaded 
Under the languid downfal of her hair: 

She wears a coronel of flowers faded 

Upon her forehead, and a face of care ;— 
There isenough of wither’d every where 

To make her bower,—and enough of gloom ; 
There is enough of sadness to mvite, 

If only for the rose that died,—whose doom 
Is Beauty’s,—she that with the living bloom 
Of conscious cheeks most beautifies the light;— 
There is enough of sorrowing, and quite 
Enough of bitter fruits the earth doth bear,— 
Enough of chilly droppings for her bow] ; 
Enough of fear and shadowy despair, 

To frame her cloudy prison for the soul! 


From Lockhart’s Moorish Ballads. 


[. 
Where my lady sleepeth, © 
The dark blue heaven is bright, 
Soft the moonbeam creepeth 
Round her bower all night. 
Thou gentle, gentle breeze, 
While my lady slumbers " 
Watt lightly through the trees 
Echoes of my numbers, 
Her dreaming ear to please, 
II. 
Should ye, breathing numbers 
That for her I weave, 
Should ye break her slumbers, 
All mysoul would grieve. 
Rise on the gentle breeze, — 
And against her lattice height 
O’er yon poplar trees, 
But be your echoes light 
As hum of distant 
All the stars are glowing 
In the gorgeous sky, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, for August. 


WOOD-WALK AND HYMN. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a spiritin the woods. 
Worpswonrts. 
Father.-- Child. ; 
Child. There are the aspens, with their silvery 
leaves 
Trembling, for ever trembling! though the lire 
And chesnut boughs, and those long arching sprays 
Of eglantine, hang still, as if the wood 
Were all one picture! 
Father. Hast thou heard, my boy, 
The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree? 
' Child. No, father; doth he say the fairies dance 
Amidst the branches? 
Father. Oh! a cause more deep, 
More solemn, far, the rustic doth assign 
To the strange restlessness of those wan leaves, 
The cross, he deems, the blessed cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bowed his head to death, 
Was framed of aspen wood; and since that hour, 
Through all its race the pale tree hath sent down 
A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe, 
Making them tremulous, when not a breeze 
Disturbs the airy thistle-down, or shakes 
The light lines of the shining gossamer, 
Child. (After a pause) Dost thou believe it, 
tather? 
Father. Nay, my child, 
We walk in clearerlight. But yet, even now, 
With something of a lingering love I read 
The characters, by that mysterious hour, 
Stamp’d on the_reverential soul of man 
In visionary days; and thence thrown back 
On the fair forms of nature. Many asign 
Of the great sacrifice which won us heaven, 
The Woodman and the Mountaineer can trace 
On rock, on herb and flower. And be it so! 
They do not wisely, that, with hurried hand, 
Would pluck these salutary fancies forth 
From their strong soil within the peasant’s breast, 
And seatter them—far, far too fast!—away 
As worthless weeds:—Oh! little do we know 
When they have soothed, when saved! 
But come, dear boy! 
My words grow tinged with thought too deep for 
thee. 
Come,—let us search for violets. 
Child. Know you not 
More of the legends which the woodmen tell 
Amidst the trees and flowers? 
Father. : Wilt thou know mure? 
Bring then the folding leaf, with dark brown stains, 
There—by the mossy roots of yon old beech, 
Midst the rich tuft of cowslips—see’st thou not? 
There is a spray of woodbine from the tree 
Just bending o’er it, with a wild bee’s weight. 
Child. ‘The Arum leaf? 
Father. Yes, these deep inwrought marks, 
The villager will tell thee—(and with voice 
Lower’d in histrue heart’s reverent carnestness)— 
Are the flower’s portion from th’ atoning blood 
On Calvary shed. Beneath the cross it grew; 
And in the vase-like bollow of its leaf, 
Catching from that dread shower of agony 
A few mysteroius drops, transmitted thus 
Upon the groves and hills, their sealing stains, 
A heritage, for storm or vernal wind 
Never to waft away! 
And hast thou seen 
The Passion-flower?’—It grows not in the woods, 
But ’midst the bright things brought from other 
climes. 
Child. What, the pale star-shaped flower, with 
purple streaks 
And light green tendrils? 
Father. om Thou hast mark’d it well. 
Yes, a pale, starry, dreamy -looking flower, 
As from a land of spirits! —To mine eye 
Those faint wan petals—colourless—and yet 
Not white, but shadowy—with the mystic lines 
(As letters of some wizard language gone) 
nto their vapour-like transparence wrought, 
Bear something of a strange solemnity, 
Awfully lovely !—and the Christian’s thought 
Loves, in their cloudy penciling, to find, 
Dread symbols of his Lord’s last mortal pangs, 
Set by God’s hand—The coronal of thorns— 
The Cross—the wounds—with other meanings deep, 
Which I will teach thee when we meet again 
‘That flower, the chosen for the martyr’s wreath, 
The Saviour’s holy flower. 
But let us pause: 
Now have we reach’d the very inmost heart 
Of the old wood.—How the green sbadows close 
Into a rich, clear, summer darkness round, 
A luxury of gloom!—Scarce doth one ray, 
Ev’n when a soft wind parts the foliage, steal 
O’er the bronzed pillars of these deep areades; 
Or if it doth, *tis with a mellow’d hue 
Of glow-worm-colour’d light. 
Here, in the days 


Of Pagan visions, would have been a place 
For Keer of the wood-nymphs! Through these 


With God, our God, a Spirit; who requires 
Heart worship, given in spiritand in truth; 
And this high knowledge—deep, rich, vast enough 
To fill and hallow all the solitude, 
Makes consecrated earth where’er we move, 
Without the aid of shrines. 

What! dost thou feel 


The solemn whispering influence of the scene 
Oppressing thy young heart? that thou dost draw 
More closely to my side, and clasp my hand 
Faster in thine? Nay, fear not, gentle child! 
’Tis Love, not Fear, whose vernal breath pervades 
The stillness round. Come, sit beside me here, 
Where brooding violets mantle this green slope 
With dark exuberance—and beneath these plumes 
Of wavy fern, look where the cup moss holds 
In its pure crimson goblets, fresh and bright, 
The starry dews of morning. Rest awhile, 
And let me hear once more the wood and verse 
I taught thee late—’twas made for such a scene, 
( Child speaks. ) 
WooD HYMN. 
Broods there some spirit here? 
The summer leaves hang silent as a cloud, 
And o’er the pools, all still and darkly clear, 
The wild wood hyacinth with awe seems bow’d; 
And something of a tender cloistral gloom 
Deepens the violet’s bloom. 


The very light, that streams 
Through the dim dewy veil of foliage round, 
Comes tremulous with emerald tinted gleams, 
As if it knew the place were holy ground; 
And would not startle, with too bright a burst, 
Flowers, all divinely nurs’d. 


Wakes there some spirit here? 
A swift wind fraught with change, comes rushing by, 
And leaves and waters, in its wild career, 
Shed forth sweet voices—each a mystery! 
Surely some awful influence must pervade 
These depths of trembling shade! 


Yes, lightly, softly move! 
There is a Power, a Presence in the woods; 
A viewless Being, that with Life and Love 
Informs the reverential solitudes: 
The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod— 
Thou, Thou art here, my God! 


And if with awe we tread 
The Minster-floor, beneath the storied pane,. 
And midst the mouldering banners of the dead; 
Shall the green voiceful wild seem lees Thy fane, 
Where Thou alone hast built?—where arch and roof 
Are of thy living woof? 


The silence and the sound 
In the lone places, breathe alike of Thee; 
The Temple-twilight of the gloom profound, 
The dew-cup of the frail anemone, 
The reed by every wandering whisper thrill’d— 
All, all with thee are fill’d! 


Oh! purify mine eyes, | 
More and yet more, by Love and lowly thought, 
Thy Presence, Holiest One! to recognise, 
In these majestic aisles which Thou hast wrought! 
And ’midst their sea-like murmurs, teach mine ear 
Ever Thy voice to hear! 


And sanctify my heart 
To meet the awful sweetness of that tone, 
With no faint thrill, or self-accusing start, 
But a deep joy the heavenly Guest to own; 
Joy, such as dwelt in Eden’s glorious bowers 
Ere Sin had dimm’d the flowers, 


Let me not know the change 
O’er Nature thrown by Guilt!—the boding sky, 
The hollow leaf-sounds ominous and strange, 
The weight wherewith the dark tree-shadows lie! 
Father! oh! keep my footsteps pure and free, 

To walk the woods with Thee! 


From the Columbus, O. Hemisphere. 
THE STRANGER’S GRAVE, 


Where did you make his grave? 
Where the wild flowers wave, 
Where the low winds sigh, 

In their passings by, 

Where the thistle shake its head, 
There we made his bed. 


Who did shed a tear, 

O’er that lonely bier? 

The night for him shall weep, 
And the winds that sweep, 
Sadly through that waving tree, 
His requiem shall be. 


Where was his native home? 

O’er the ocean’s foam, 

That never more shall bring 

On affection’s wing, 

Kindest thoughts to him that sleeps, 
Where the dew drops weeps. 


When will the stranger wake? 
Not till the blessed shall break 
The unconscious slumbers of the tomb, 


And from their awful gloom, 


I’ve roved through many a weary round, 


I’ve wander’d east and west; 
Pleasure in every clime I’ve found, 
But sought in vain for rest. 
While glory sighs for other spheres, 
I feel that one’s too wide, 
And think the home that love endears 
Is worth the world beside, 


DIVINE AGENCY, 
John iii. 8. 
The winds of heaven blow but as they list, 
And do their errand pathless and unseen; 
We feel the varying influence as they pass, 


And mark the change that tells us they have 
been. 


So when the Hoty Spratt makes abode 

In the lone desert of a sinner’s breast; 

We see, but know not whence the stranger 
flowers, 

That all unbidden, blossom on the waste. 


New hopes, new wishes, animate the soul, 

Gon’s banish’d image is replaced within, 

And he, whose abject, alienated heart, 

Once fear’d the punishment, now fears the sin. 
Caroline Fry. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyog, Mr. HENRY W. TAYLOR, of Delaware, to 


Miss MARY THAW, daughter of the late Silas Thaw, of | 


this city. . 

On Thursday, 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sigfried, Mr. 
WILLIAM J. CLARK, to Miss LUCY HOUSEKEEPER, 
both of Chesnut Level, Lancaster county. 

On the Lith instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr, 
LEVY TEAL, of Cape May, to Miss MARTHA WALK- 
ER, of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. James Montgomery, 
J. SMITH LEWIS, Esq. to REBECCA 8. daughter of 5. 
B. Rawle, Esq. 

On Sunday evening, 4th ult. by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, 
Mr. HIRAM L. HALLOWELL, to Miss ANN M. WAR- 
REN, all of the Northern Liberties, 

On Monday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. John Hughes, 


WILLAM MARONY, Esq. to the amiable and accom- [ip 


plished Miss MARY, daughter of Henry M‘Cann, Esq. of 
Southwark. 

On Saturday, 14th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Rusling, Mr. 
CHARLES C. EMORY, to Miss HANNAH M. BATE- 
MAN, all of Kent county, Delaware, 

On the &th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. WM. 


H. YHOST, to Miss MATILDA SHEER, both of South- 4} 


wark, 

On the 12th inst. by Alderman Walker, Mr. JOHN W. 
STEPHENS, to Miss HESTER ANN DAVIS, both of the 
county of Philadelphia. 

On ‘Tuesday evening. 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Breck- 
enridge, Mr ALEXANDER OSBOURN, of this city, to 
Miss MARY, daughter of Mr. Robert Wallace, of the 
Northern Liberties. 

At Allowaystown, on Thursday, 5th inst. by the Rev. 
Samuel Lawrence, Mr, THOMAS E. HUNT, of Green- 
wich, Cumberland county, to Miss SARAH CLARK, of 
Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday morning, 10th inst. by the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, WILLIAM 8. BOOK, to ANN ELIZA, daughter 
of Robert Parham, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. S. G. Win- 
chester, Mr. GEORGE M.GARWOOD, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH, daughter of Mr. George Thomas, all of this city. 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Thomas, BARKLEY 
ne to Miss MARY RICKETS, both of South- 
wark. 

On Saturday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gerry, 
WILLIAM PAWSON, Esq. of Quebec, to Miss AN 
— TAAFFE, daughter of Mr. James Taaffe of tis 
city. 

On Wednesday, by the Rev. George G. Chandler, Mr. 
DAVID M’GILL, to Miss MARY M‘NEILL. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr WILLIAM 
KIRK, to Miss ELIZABETH BUTTON, both of the 
Northern Liberties. 

DIED. 

On Friday, 13th inst. after a short and painful illness, 
JULIAN, wife of Jos. 8. Kite, in the 37th year of her age. 

On Thursday morning, 12th inst, FRANCIS ENGLE, 
in the 63d year of his age 

On the evening of the 29th ult. at New Orleans, of the 
prevailing epidemic, Mr. CHARLES CARMICHAEL, 
Printer, aged about 23 years, a native of Morristown, 
(N. J.) and recently of New York. 

On Saturday afternoon, l4th inst. ELIZA, wife of Win. 
M‘Mackin, in the 35th year of her age, after a long illness, 
which she bore with a patience and resignation, worthy 
the christian name and character, which she professed and 
adorned for many years, 

On Saturday morning, 4th inst. MATTHEW RAN- 
DALL, Esq. in the 74th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 15th inst. Mrs. ANN 8. ROSE, 
wife of David Rose, in the 67th year of her age. 

On Sunday, 15th inst.of consumption, Miss CECILIA 
MILLARD, of Kensington. 

On Monday morning, 16th instant, Mrs. MARY LINN, 
aged 83 years, 

The relatives and the friends of the deceased are re- 
quested to attend her funeral, from her late residence 
No. 98 south Third street, without further invitation.— 
Funeral to take place to-morrow morning, at 10 o'clock. 

On Sunday morning, ELEANOR M. wife of R. Penn 
Smith, in the 36th year of her age. 

On Saturday, 14th inst. Mr. MAHLON LAWRENCE, 
in the 52d year of his age. 

At New Orleans, on the 30th ult. of yellow fever, JOHN 
BELL, a native of Philadelphia, aged 19 years. 

On Wednesday morning, Miss LOUISA MARIA, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Leamy, of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, 17th inst. Mr. ARTHUR WOOL- 
STON, of the Northern Liberties. ~ 
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